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“We need to show pupils that literature 4s 
mot dead, but is being lived and written 
today.” 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Study im ‘High Sdhool Classes in Emjiish, Filsory, and ther Subsets 


A SHORT STORY ‘BY MAUGHAM 

and 15 other stories by LIVING AU- 

THORS «all coming to your <class in 
SCHOLASTIC 














With biographical sketches -and a 
critical analysis of each author and 
“his work. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

. [F you have read OF 

HUMAN ‘BOND- 

AGE; CAKES AND 

ALE, and the COL- 

LECTED SHORT 

STORIES, you will 

want your classes to 

have a taste of 

Somerset Maugham. 

Incisive characteriza- 

tion, brilliant style, 

memorable and signifi- 

cant incident — these 

Maugham qualities can raise the literary 

appreciation of your classes. One New 

Jersey teacher: tells us _ that — her 

SCHOLASTIC-reading class is 100% in 

advance of other classes in such apprecia- 

tion. Somerset Maugham is a living au- 

thor with much to say to a—world of 

lively adolescents. Be sure your classes 

read his coming story. With it will ap- 

pear his own essay on “How I Write 
Short Stories.” 

OTHER AUTHORS COMING: _H. G. 

Wells, J. B. Priestley, Don Marquis, Albert 

Halper, Eugene O’Neill, Ben Hecht, 

Stephen Spender, J. T. Adams, and many 

others. 

Also One-Act Plays, Poetry, Essays, 
Book Reviews, Debates, Literary Leads, 
Student Written Material and Scholastic 
Awards. 
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the study of Society and its problems.” 
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of their historical significance. 
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seat in con- 
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look between those 
familiar pillars 
while a nation is 
being _—re-welded, 
the thrill of great 
men’s voices echoing from the capitol and 
moving, in receding waves, across a world 
—that is what SCHOLASTIC readers 
may have at. the cost of Se per week. 
SCHOLASTIC keeps citizens-in-the-mak- 
ing aware of every important move at 
Washington. Ten pages of information, 
explanation, and interpretation in every 
issue. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Vocational 
Guidance, Social Problems, World News, 
Who’s Who in the News, Behind the 
Headlines, Social Studies Signposts, News 
Examination. 
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Learning How to Consume 
An Editorial 


don’t have to do that. Consuming is the best 

thing I do. It’s no trick at all to put down 

a beefsteak dinner or a maple pecan sundae, 
or a two-pound box of chocolates. Show me some- 
thing hard.” 

But that’s just the point. Any nitwit can spend 
extravagantly money he hasn’t earned for things that 
tickle his palate or his pride, without ever asking 
why. What we’re talking about is consumption, not 
whoopee. 

Consumption is the use of any goods or services 
for the satisfaction of human 
needs. It is not only the eat- 
ing of food or the burning of 
coal that we can see disappear 
before our eyes, but it is the. 
wearing of clothes, living in 
houses, running machines, go- 
ing to school, getting our hair 
cut, calling in the doctor, 
traveling in an automobile or 
an airplane, reading books and 
magazines, going to the movies, 


Le how to consume—oh yeah?” you say. “I 


turning on the radio, mailing a 
letter, or anything whatever 
that calls for the work of 
others or uses up, ever so 
slowly, the accumulated “capi- 
tal goods” of the human race. 
Every one of us, from birth 
to the cemetery, is a consumer 








them. But now we find that we have more goods than 
we can dispose of. Millions of people need goods of 
all kinds, but because they have not sufficient income 
or “purchasing power,” they cannot afford to consume 
what they need. And the most important problem be- 
fore America or any other nation today is how to 
devise an economic system that will distribute to 
everybody the abundant quantity of consumers’ goods 
that we have learned how to make. It is high time we 
were becoming consumer-conscious! 

But even if everybody in the world had an income 
sufficient to satisfy all his wants, he would still find 
that he had a problem—the 
problem of choice among the 
numerous things available to 
him. In this issue of Scholastic, 


1 CAN NEVER GET. various experts suggest ways 


THROUGH THIS/ . ‘ . 
in which we can increase our 
efficiency in the selection and 
Anybody 
wants to get his money’s worth. 
But most of us don’t know 
There 
are various guides to quality 
that people use: price, brands 


buying of goods. 


when we’re getting it. 


and trademarks, inspection, ex- 
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perience, or scientific tests. Ex- 
cept for the last-named, most 
of these have serious limita- 
tions. It would take a lifetime 
of study for the average con- 
sumer to know what is good by 


his own efforts. The world 





one hundred per cent of the 
time. We may or may not be 
producers, for, like the bees, 
we have queens, workers, and 
drones; but we are all of us consumers. And just 
because this is true, every one has an interest, whether 
he knows it or not, in what he buys and uses and in 
how it is handed out to him. 

So you can see that consumption is the only real 
end and aim of production. To make things, in fact, 
would be meaningless unless there were consumers to 
use or enjoy them. The trouble is that for centuries 
our business world has been organized on the idea 
that production is important in itself. It was con- 


sidered a noble thing to work hard all the time, to 
turn out continually more goods, without ever stop- 
ping to think whether there was anybody to consume 


- 


SANTA NEEDS A LARGER CHIMNEY 
(Baer, for Federated Press) 


contains many honest people, 
but it is also full of people who 
live on the principle, “Let the 
other fellow look out for himself.” And sometimes 
there seems to be a virtual conspiracy of manufac- 
turers, merchants, and advertisers to gyp the con- 
sumer either by misleading silence or outright fraud. 

As consumers, therefore, we have every right and 
duty to be skeptical. If we don’t look out for our- 
selves, no one else will. And this whole great con- 
sumer movement is simply an effort of millions of 
people to get together and organize themselves co- 
operatively for the maintenance of real standards of 
quality, for keeping prices down to a reasonable level, 
and for the building of a system in which consumers’ 
needs shall be the first consideration. 
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One Minute Longer 


Albert Payson Terhune 


Tells Another Inimitable Collie Story 
About Wolf, the Son of Lad 


OLF was a collie, red-gold 
and white of coat, with a 
shape more like his long- 


ago wolf ancestors’ than 
like a domesticated dog’s: It was 
from this ancestral throw-back that 
he was named Wolf. 

He looked not at all like his great 
sire, Lad, nor like his dainty, thor- 
oughbred mother, Lady. Nor was he 
like them in any other way, except 
that he inherited old Lad’s stanchly 
gallant spirit and loyalty. No, in 
traits as well as in looks, he was more 
wolf than dog. He almost never 
barked, his snarl supplying all vocal 
needs. 

The Mistress or the Master or the 
Boy—any of these three could romp 
with him, roll him over, tickle him, or 
subject him to all sorts of playful 
indignities. And Wolf entered glee- 
fully into the fun of the romp. But 
let any human besides these three lay 
a hand on his slender body, and a 
snarling plunge for the offender’s 
throat was Wolf’s invariable reply 
to the caress. 

It had been so since his puppyhood. 
He did not fly at the accredited 
guests, nor, indeed, pay any heed to 
their presence, so long as they kept 
their hands off him. But to all of 
these the Boy was forced to say at 
the very outset of the visit: 

“Pat Lad and Bruce all you want 
to, but leave Wolf alone. He doesn’t 
care for people.” 

Then, to prove his own immunity, 
the Boy would proceed to tumble 


Wolf about, to the delight of them 
both. 

In romping with humans whom they 
love, most dogs will bite more or less 
gently—or pretend to bite—as a part 
of the game. Wolf never did. In his 
wildest and roughest romps with the 
Boy or with the Boy’s parents, Wolf 
did not so much as open his mighty 
jaws. Perhaps because he dared not 
trust himself to bite gently. Perhaps 
because he realized that a bite was 
not a joke, but an effort to kill. 

There had been only one exception 
to Wolf’s hatred for mauling at stran- 
ger’s hands. A man came to The 
Place on a business call, bringing 
along a two-year-old daughter. The 
Master warned the baby that she must 
not go near Wolf although she might 
pet any of the other collies. Then 
he became so much interested in the 
business talk that he and his guest 
forgot all about the child. 

Ten minutes later, the Master 
chanced to shift his gaze to the far 
end of the room, and he broke off, 
with a gasp, in the very middle of a 
sentence. 

The baby was seated astride Wolf's 
back, her tiny heels digging into the 
dog’s sensitive ribs, and each of her 
chubby fists gripping one of his ears. 
Wolf was lying there, with an idiot- 
ically happy grin on his face and 
wagging his tail in ecstasy. 

No one knew why he had submitted 
to the baby’s tugging hands, except 
because she was a baby, and because 
the gallant heart of the dog had gone 


The Collie lifted his head to the twilight sky in a 
wolf-howl, hideous in its grief and appeal. 


out to her in her infant helplessness. 

Wolf was the official watch-dog of 
the Place, and his name carried dread 
to the loafers and tramps of the re- 
gion. Also he was the Boy’s own 
special dog. He had been born on 
the Boy’s tenth birthday, five years 
before this story of ours begins, and 
ever since then the two had been in- 
separable chums. 

One sloppy afternoon in the late 
winter, Wolf and the boy were 
sprawled, side by side, on the fur rug 
in front of the library fire. The Mis- 
tress and the Master had gone to 
town for the day. The house was 
lonely, and the two chums were left 
to entertain each other. 

The boy was reading a magazine. 
The dog beside him was blinking in 
drowsy comfort at the fire. .Pres- 
ently, finishing the story he had been 
reading, the Boy looked across at the 
sleepy dog. 

“Wolf,” he said, “here’s a story 
about a dog. I think: he must have 
been something like you. Maybe he 
was your. great-great-great-great- 
grandfather, because he lived an aw- 
fully long time ago—in Pompeii. 
Ever hear of Pompeii?” 

Now, the Boy was fifteen years 
old, and he. had too much sense to 
imagine that Wolf could possibly un- 
derstand the story he was about to 
tell him; but long since he had fallen 
into a way of talking to his dog, some- 
times, as if to another human. It 
was fun for him to note the almost 
pathetic eagerness wherewith Wolf 
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listened and tried to grasp the mean- 
ing of what he was saying. Again 
and again at sound of some familiar 
word or voice inflection, the collie 
would prick up his ears or wag his 
tail, as if in joyous hope that he had 
at last found a clue to his owner’s 
meaning. 

“You see,” went on the Boy, “‘this 
dog lived in Pompeii, as I told you. 
You've never been there Wolf.” 

Wolf was looking up at the Boy in 
wistful excitement, seeking vainly to 
guess what was expected of him. 

“And,” continued the Boy, “the kid 
who owned him seems to have had a 
regular knack for getting into trou- 
ble all the time. And his dog was 
always on hand to get him out of it. 
It’s a true story, the magazine says. 
The kid’s father was so grateful to 
the dog that he bought him a solid 
silver collar. Solid silver! Get that, 
Wolfie?” 

Wolf did not “get it.” But he 
wagged his tail hopefully, his eyes 
alight with bewildered interest. 

“And,” said the Boy, “what do you 
suppose was engraved on the collar? 
Well, I'll tell you: ‘This dog has 
thrice saved his little master from 
death. Once by fire, once by flood, 
and once at the hands of robbers!’ 
How’s that for a record, Wolf? For 
one dog, too!” 

At the words “Wolf” and “dog,” 
the collie’s tail smote the floor in 
glad comprehension. ‘Then he edged 
closer to the Boy as the narrator’s 
voice presently took on a sadder note. 

“But at last,’ resumed the Boy, 
“there came a time when the dog 
couldn’t save the kid. Mount Vesu- 
vius erupted. All the sky was pitch- 
dark, as black as midnight, and Pom- 
peii was buried under lava and ashes. 
The dog might have got away by him- 
self—dogs can see in the dark, can’t 
they, Wolf?—but he couldn’t get the 
kid away. And he wouldn't go with- 
out him. You wouldn’t have gone 
without me, either, would you, Wolf? 
Pretty nearly two thousand years 
later, some people dug through the 
lava that covered Pompeii. What do 
you suppose they found? Of course 
they found a whole lot of things. 
One of them was that dog—-silver 
collar and inscription and all. He 
was lying at the feet. of a child. It 
must have been the child he couldn’t 
save. He was one grand dog—hey, 
Wolf?” 

The continued strain of trying to 
understand began to get on the col- 
lie’s high-strung nerves. He rose to 
his feet, quivering, and sought to lick 
the Boy’s face, thrusting one upraised 
white forepaw at him in appeal for 
a hand-shake. The Boy slammed shut 
the magazine. 

“It’s slow in the house, here, with 
nothing to do,” he said to his chum. 


English Section 


“I’m going up to the lake with my 
gun to see if any wild ducks have 
landed in the marshes yet. It’s al- 
most time for them. Want to come 
along?” 

The last sentence Wolf understood 
perfectly. On the instant, he was 
dancing with excitement at the pros- 
pect of a walk. Being a collie, he 
was of no earthly help in a hunting- 
trip; but on such tramps, as every- 
where else, he was the Boy’s insep- 
arable companion. 

Out over the slushy snow the two 
started, the boy with his light single- 
barreled shotgun slung over one shoul- 
der, the dog trotting close at his 
heels. ‘The March thaw was chang- 
ing to a sharp freeze. The deep and 
soggy snow was crusted over, just 
thick enough to make walking a gen- 
uine difficulty for both dog and boy. 

The Place was a promontory that 
ran out into the lake, on the opposite 
bank from the mile-distant village. 
Behind, across the high-road, lay the 
winter-choked forest. At the lake’s 
northerly end, two miles beyond the 
Place, were the reedy marshes where 
a month hence wild duck would con- 
gregate. Thither, with Wolf, the 
Boy plowed his way through the bit- 
ing cold. 

The going was heavy and heavier. 
A quarter-mile below the marshes the 
Boy struck out across the upper cor- 
ner of the lake. Here the ice was 
rotten at the top, where the thaw had 
nibbled at it, but beneath it was still 
a full eight inches thick, easily strong 
enough to bear the Boy’s weight. 

Along the gray ice-field the two 
plodded. The skim of water, which 
the thaw had spread an inch thick 
over the ice, had frozen in the day’s 
cold spell. It crackled like broken 
glass as the chums walked over it. 
The Boy had on big hunting boots, 
so, apart from the extra effort, the 
glass-like ice did not bother him. To 
Wolf it gave acute pain. The sharp 
particles were forever getting be- 
tween the callous black pads of his 
feet, pricking and cutting him acutely. 

Little smears of blood began to 
mark the dog’s course; but it never 
occurred to Wolf to turn back, or to 
betray by any sign that he was suf- 
fering. It was all a part of the day’s 
work—a cheap price to pay for the 
joy of tramping with his adored 
young master. 

Then, forty yards or so on the 
hither side of the marshes, Wolf be- 
held a right amazing phenomenon. 
The Boy had been walking directly 
in front of him, gun over shoulder. 
With no warning at all, the youthful 
hunter fell, feet foremost, out of 
sight, through the ice. 

The light shell of new-frozen water 
that covered the lake’s thicker ice 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Albert Payson Terhune 


LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, 
whose name is practically synony- 
mous with a collie named Lad, says 

modestly that he “hopes he has been able 
to make young people like his dogs as 
much as he likes to write about them.” 
Born in Newark (1872), Terhune had 
most of his early schooling in Europe, 
finishing off at Columbia University which 
supplemented his degree years later with 
its Medal of Excellence as “Explorer, Man 
of Letters, and True Interpreter of 
Nature.” 

A lover of dogs, man and boy, it wasn’t 
until he had tried his hand at newspaper 
work and found how much he hated it, 
and after years of exciting travel in 
Europe and the Near East, living in 
Egypt and Syria, swimming the Jordan 
and living with Bedouins as a member of 
the tribe, that Terhune decided what he 
wanted to do more than anything else in 
the world. That was to settle down, com- 
pletely surrounded with dogs, in the coun- 
try home where he had grown up, at 
Sunnybank, near Pompton Lakes in the 
New Jersey hills. And, since we like to 
talk and write about the things that in- 
terest us most, Terhune was _ presently 
writing the dog stories that have made 
him so popular. It was Terhune’s clergy- 
man father who taught him his wood-lore 
and his love of outdoor nature and of 
animals. And it was his father who 
taught him to handle and understand dogs. 
Here’s a tale Terhune tells on himself: 

“I was 6 years old. A family of pointer 
pups were tumbling about on the lawn. 
It struck me as a grand idea to pick up 
one of these pups by his long ears and 
swing him to and fro like a pendulum. 
I did it .... Just then my father ap- 
peared. Without a word he picked me 
up by the ears and swung me back and 
forth, twice. Then he set me down and, 
without a word, went indoors. Presently I 
stopped bawling and began to think. Since 
that day I have tried to understand the 
thoughts and impulses and natures of 
animals. It became a hobby with me then 
and there.” 

Besides the famous Lad—A Dog, Ter- 
hune has written The Book of Sunny- 
bank (Harper); To the Best of My 
Memory (Harper); Lochinvar Luck 
(Doubleday). His short story “On Strike” 
is to found in Best American Stories, 
1919-1924, edited by Blanche C. Williams. 





also masked an air-hole nearly three feet 
wide. Into this, as he strode carelessly 
along, the Boy had stepped. Straight 
down he had gone, with all the force of 
his hundred-and-ten pounds and with all 
the impetus of his forward stride.- 

Instinctively, he threw out his hands to 
restore his balance. The only effect of 
this was to send the gun flying ten feet 
away. 

Down went the Boy through less than 
three feet of water (for the bottom of 
the lake at this point had started to slope 
upward toward the marshes) and through 
nearly two feet more of sticky marsh mud 
that underlay the lake-bed. 

His outflung hands struck against the 
ice on the edges of the air-hole, and 
clung there. Sputtering and gurgling, the 
Boy brought his head above the surface 
and tried to raise himself, by his hands, 
high enough to wriggle out upon the sur- 
face of the ice. Ordinarily, this would 
have been simple enough for so strong 
a lad, but the glue-like mud had impris- 
oned his feet and the lower part of his 
legs and held them powerless. 

Try as he would, the Boy could not 
wrench himself free of the slough. The 
water, as he stood upright, was on a level 
with his mouth. The air-hole was too 
wide for him, at such a depth, to get a 
good purchase on its edges and lift him- 
self bodily to safety. 

Gaining such a finger-hold as he could, 
he heaved with all his might, throwing 


every muscle of his body into the strug- . 


gle. One leg was pulled almost free of 
the mud, but the other driven deeper into 
it. And as the Boy’s fingers slipped from 
the smoothly wet ice-edge, the attempt to 
restore his balance drove the free leg 
back, knee-deep into the mire. 

Ten minutes of this hopeless fighting 
left the Boy panting and tired out. The 
icy water was numbing his nerves and 
chilling his blood into torpidity. His 
hands were without sense of feeling as 
far up as the wrists. Even if he could have 
shaken free his legs from the mud, now 
he had not enough strength left to crawl 
out of the hole. 

He ceased his uselessly frantic battle 
and stood dazed. Then he came sharply 
to himself. For, as he stood, the water 
crept upward from his lips to his nos- 
trils. He knew why the water seemed 
to be rising. It was not rising. It was 
he who was sinking. As soon as he 
stopped moving the mud began very 
slowly, but very steadily, to suck him 
downward. 

This was not a quicksand, but it was 
a deep mud-bed, and only by constant 
motion could he avoid sinking further and 
farther down into it. He had less than 
two inches to spare at-best before the 
water should fill his nostrils; less than two 
inches of life, even if he could keep the 
water down to the level of his lips. 

There was a moment of utter panic. 
Then the Boy’s brain cleared. His only 
hope was to keep on fighting—to rest 
when he must for a moment or so, and 
then to renew his numbed grip on the 
ice-edge and try to pull his feet a few 
inches higher out of the mud. He must 
do this-as long as his chilled body could 
be scourged into obeying his will. 

He struggled again, but with virtually 
no result in raising himself. A second 


struggle, however, brought him chin-high 
above the water. He remembered con- 
fusedly that some of these earlier strug- 
gles had scarce budged him, while others 
had gained him two or three inches. 
Vaguely, he wondered why. Then turn- 
ing his head, he realized. 

Wolf, as he turned, was just loosing 
his hold on the wide collar of the Boy’s 
mackinaw. His cut forepaws were still 
braced against a flaw of ragged ice on 
the air-hole’s edge, and all his tawny 
body was tense. 

His body was dripping wet, too. The 
Boy noted that; and he realized that the 
repeated effort to draw his master to 
safety must have resulted, at least once, 
in pulling the dog down into the water 
with the floundering boy. 

“Once more, Wolfie! Once more!” chat- 
tered the Boy through teeth that clicked 
together like castanets. 

The dog darted forward, caught his 
grip afresh on the edge of the Boy’s col- 
lar, and tugged with ail his fierce strength, 
growling and whining ferociously the 
while. 

The Boy seconded the collie’s tuggings 
by a supreme struggle that lifted him 
higher than before. He was able to get 
one arm and shoulder clear above the 
ice. His numb fingers closed about an 
upthrust tree-limb which had been washed 
down stream in the autumn freshets and 
had been frozen into the lake ice. 

With this new purchase, and aided by 
the dog, the Boy tried to drag himself 
out of the hole. But the chill of the water 
had done its work. He had not the 
strength to move farther. The mud still 
sucked at his calves and ankles. The big 
hunting-boots were full of water that 
seemed to weigh a ton. 

He lay there, gasping and chattering. 
Then, through the gathering twilight, his 
eyes fell on the gun, lying ten feet away. 

“Wolf!” he ordered, nodding toward 
the weapon, “Get it! Get it!” 

Not in vain had the Boy talked to 
Wolf for years as if the dog were human. 
At the words and the nod, the collie 
trotted over to the gun, lifted it by the 
stock, and hauled it awkwardly along over 
the bumpy ice to his master, where he 
laid it down at the edge of the air-hole. 

The dog’s eyes were cloudy with trouble, 
and he shivered and whined as with ague. 
The water on his thick coat was freezing 
to a mass of ice. But it was from anxi- 
ety that he shivered, and not from cold. 

Still keeping his numb grasp on the 
tree-branch, the Boy balanced himself as 
best he could, and thrust two fingers of 
his free hand into his mouth to warm 
them into sensation again. 

When this was done, he reached out to 
where the gun lay, and pulled its trigger. 
The shot boomed deafeningly through the 
twilight winter silences. The recoil sent 
the weapon sliding sharply back along 
the ice, straining the Boy’s trigger finger 
and cutting it to the bone. 

“That’s all I can do,” said the Boy to 
himself. “If anyone hears it, well and 
good. I can’t get at another cartridge. 
I couldn’t put it into the breach if I had 
it. My hands are too numb.” 

For several endless minutes he clung 
there, listening. But this was a desolate 
part of the lake, far from any road, and 
the season was too early for other hunt- 


ers to be abroad. The bitter cold, in any 
case, tended to make sane folk hug the 


fireside rather than to venture so far into 


the open. Nor was the single report of 
a gun uncommon enough to call for in- 
vestigation in such weather. 

All this the Boy told himself as the 
minutes dragged by. Then he looked again 
at Wolf. The dog, head on one side, still 
stood protectingly above him. The dog was 
cold and in pain, but, being only a dog, 
it did not occur tg him to trot off home 
to the comfort of the library fire and 
leave his master to fend for himself. 

Presently, with a little sigh, Wolf lay 
down on the ice, his nose across the Boy’s 
arm. Even if he lacked strength to save 
his beloved master, he could stay and 
share the Boy’s sufferings. 

But the Boy himself thought otherwise. 
He was not at all minded to freeze to 
death, nor was he willing to let Wolf 
imitate the dog of Pompeii by dying help- 
lessly at his master’s side. Controlling 
for an instant the chattering of his teeth, 
he called: 

“Wolf!” 

The dog was on his feet again at the 
word, alert, eager. 

“Wolf!” repeated the Boy. “Go/ Hear 
me? Go!” 

He pointed homeward. 

Wolf stared at him, hesitant. Again 
the Boy called in vehement command, 
“Go!” 

The collie lifted his head to the twi- 
light sky in a wolf-howl, hideous in its 
grief and appeal—a howl as wild and 
discordant as that of any of his savage 
ancestors. Then, stooping first to lick the 
numb hand that clung to the branch, Wolf 
turned and fled. 

Across the cruelly sharp film of ice he 
tore at top speed, head down, whirling 
through the deepening dusk like a flash 
of tawny light. 

Wolf understood what was wanted of 
him. Wolf always understood. The pain 
in his feet was as nothing. The stiffness 
of his numbed body was forgotten in the 
urgency for speed. 

The Boy looked drearily after the swift 
vanishing figure which the dusk was swal- 
lowing. He knew the dog would try to 
bring help, as has many another and 
lesser dog in times of need. Whether or 
not that help could arrive in time, or at all, 
was a point on which the Boy would not 
let himself dwell. Into his benumbed 
brain crept the memory of an old Norse 
proverb he had read in school: 

“Heroism consists in hanging on one 


- minute longer.” 


_ Unconsciously he tightened his feeble 
hold on the tree-branch and braced him- 
self, : 

From the marshes to The Place was a 
full two miles. Despite the deep and 
sticky snow, Wolf covered the distance 
in less tham six minutes. He paused in 
front of the gate-lodge, at the highway 
entrance to the drive. But the gardener 
and his wife had gone to Paterson, shop- 
ping, that afternoon. 

Down the drive to the house he dashed. 
The maids had taken advantage of their 
employers’ day in New York to walk 
across the lake to the village. Perhaps 
it was chance, and not the knowledge that 
where there is a village there are people. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RICH FOOD 


A Story by Mary Borland 


HEY had finished the Lobster 
Newburg and were beginning 
on the squabs before Perenna 
walked in. 

“Sorry I’m late, Aunt Elspeth,” 
she said. “I’ve been delivering vege- 
tables with Althea Wallingford, and 
some of the addresses were so queer 
it took hours to find them. Gosh, 
I’m hungry!” 

“That’s quite all right, dear. Of 
course I don’t mind your being late 
for such a reason. Perenna is a 
saint,” she said to Mrs. Coldstream. 
“She’s always doing things for the 
unemployed—just wearing _ herself 
out.” 

Perenna took off her hat, shook her 
head to loosen her hair, and sat down 
between Victoria Wilson and her 
young cousin Isobel. 

“Your hair is too, too lovely, Per- 
enna!’ Isobel said. ‘‘Do tell me 
where you have it done.” 

“At Raouls. I go every two weeks. 
Really I ought to go oftener, but I 
simply can’t afford it at fifteen bucks 
a clip.” 

“It’s worth it when he can make 
it look like that.” 

“How were your 
asked Victoria’s low 
other side. 

“Perfectly appalling!” 

“People are starving, then?” . 

“O,*you mean that! Well, how can 
you tell when people are starving? 
I’m sure I don’t know. Of course 
they are pretty thin and white, but 
then you know poor people never 
look healthy, even if there’s nothing 
the matter with them. When I said 
appalling, I meant their manners.” 

Victoria seemed puzzled. 

“O well, I mean, here we were, Al- 
thea and I, really giving up a good 
deal to help them. I mean, we would 
both much rather have been playing 
golf or swimming than toiling through 
the heat and dust in town. And you 
know in those small streets it’s at 


unemployed: 
voice on her 


least twenty degrees hotter than out 
here. But were they grateful? Not 
one bit. They didn’t even seem to 
realize what we were doing for them.” 

Aunt Elspeth made a sympathetic 
noise with her tongue. 

“Didn’t they thank you?” 

“Thank us? Gosh no!” Perenna 
paused to swallow a mouthful of 
squab. “We'd pound or the door, and 
when someone came we'd say, ‘We've 
brought you some vegetables. Do you 
want any?’ Then the person—usually 
it was a woman—would say ‘Vege- 
tables?’ as if she’d never heard the 
word before, ‘well, I don’t care if I 
do.’. She’d come down and pick them 
over with her dirty hands, and fill 
her apron, or a basket. Then we'd 
say, ‘That's enough, isn’t it?’ (we 
couldn’t let them take too much, you 
know) and she'd say, ‘Well, all right 
then.’ and go into the house. That 
was all the thanks we got.” 

“Well, really!” Aunt Elspeth was 
indignant. “I do think the least they 
could do would be to thank you nicely. 
After all your trouble!” 

Perenna buttered a roll. “Some of 
them even had to be persuaded into 
taking them, you know—they couldn’t 
seem to understand that we were giv- 
ing them away. They looked at us 
suspiciously as if they thought there 
was a trick about it. Why, we might 
have been setting them up in the huck- 
ster business, the way they acted.” 

Everyone laughed. ‘“‘Perenna, you’ re 
so amusing! You and Althea huck- 
sters—what an idea!” 

Perenna refused strawberry short- 
cake. “Really, Aunt Elspeth, you 
have the most fattening food. I sim- 
ply can’t eat this on top of every- 
thing else—ITI’ll burst!” 

“T try to keep up standards,” said 
Aunt Elspeth modestly. “In these 
days I think it our duty, although it 
sometimes means sacrifices. But food, 


I think—we must consider the pro- ~ 


ducers. Think of the poor lobster 


fisherman—probably on the brink of 
ruin. But we do our best.” 

There was a general murmur of 
approval, but Perenna went on. 

“Once,” she said to Isobel, “a man 
came out and kind of yelled at us— 
something about his child was sick 
and couldn’t eat vegetables, what she 
needed was milk. Althea gave him 
five dollars, but it was queer — he 
looked as if he was going to throw it 
at her. Then he almost cried. But 
even then he didn’t thank her. He 
didn’t seem to know how—he just 
stood there holding it in his hand, and 
shaking. The woman in the next 
house said he couldn’t get any food 
orders because he hadn’t been in the 
city two months.” 

“T hardly think it’s safe for two 
young girls like you to go alone among 
those dreadful people,’ Mrs. Cold- 
stream exclaimed, shaking her head. 
“Why, you might be robbed and mur- 
dered !” 

“O, we had the chauffeur with us— 
Althea’s father won’t let her go with- 
out him—so really it’s quite safe. He 
drives and we sit inside. It’s one of 
those Ford station wagons—stuffy as 
anything.” 

“And picking vegetables in all this 
heat!” 

“Well, people’s gardeners do that. 
You see, so many people are away 
and they have lots of vegetables ‘in 
their gardens that they don’t use. We 
collect them and distribute them. I 
must say I’m glad I won't have to 
do it again. I’m going to Newport 
next week.” 

“Are you really?” cried Isobel. 
“Who are you going to visit?” 

Mrs. Coldstream, helping herself 
to chocolate peppermints, gave Per- 
enna an approving smile. 

“Well, all I can say is, I do ad- 
mire you modern girls. I think you’re 
perfectly extraordinary.” 


Reprinted from Blast, by permission of the 
Editor. 








Noah’s Ark Contest Winners 


First prize (a $3.00 book) in the Noah’s Ark Contest for 
your 10 favorite animals in literature goes to Louise Seaman, 
Theodore Ahrens School, Louisville, Ky., who also drew the 


accompanying illustrations. 


Here’s her list: Br’er Rabbit, by 


Joel Chandler Harris; Bambi, by Felix Salten; The Arkansas 
Bear, by Albert Bigelow Paine; Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell; 
Lobo, the Wolf, by Ernest Seton Thompson; Smoky, by Will 
James; Lad: A Dog, by Albert Payson Terhune; Zenobia (the 
elephant), by Henry C. Bunner; Greyfriars Bobby (a skye ter- 
rier), by Eleanor Atkinson; and Dick Whittington’s cat, author 


unknown. 


For Honorable Mentions see page 31. 





LITERARY LEADS 


CO-OPERATIVES 


It is an ancient farmer 

And he is one of three. 

He saith unto the middle-man, 

We have no need of thee! 

This man here makes his cloth 

And sells it unto me; 

He buys my wheat and so we save 

The slice that goes to thee! 
This doggerel was sung by a _ million 
American voices when Horace Greeley, 
among others, tried to preach Robert 
Owen’s gospel throughout our land. Now 
the great Irish poet, AE, sometime known 
as George W. Russell, the milk-butter- 
and-cheese expert, is in Washington to 
teach the A.A.A. what he knows about 
Irish farming cooperatives. Always in- 
terested in dairying, Russell has spent 
the last quarter century working with Sir 
Horace Plunkett in forming the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, a farm- 
er’s cooperative. 


POE ANNIVERSARY 
It came out at a celebration this month 
_of the 126th anniversary of Poe’s birth, 
that the works of Poe and Emerson are 
included in the curriculum of every high 
school in Japan. What’s more, Poe is so 
popular there that the first complete set 
of his works in Japan, published in 1925, 
went through eleven editions in two 
months. 


MERCURY 

Keep your eye on the American Mer- 
cury, beginning with the April issue. It’s 
been sold, and not down the river. The 
new literary editor will be Laurence Stall- 
ings, whose ‘name you’ve seen mentioned 
so often in these pages, and the editor 
will be Paul Palmer, former Sunday edi- 
tor of the New York World. 


SYMPHONIES 

Carlyle said that it took three persons 
to make a piece of music. The man who 
composes it, the man who plays it, and 
the man who listens and appreciates it. 
You can be the third man, important to 
the trilogy, if you weren’t lucky enough 
to be born the composer or the player. 
There’s a book out called The Victor 
Book of the Symphony (Simon & Schus- 
ter) designed for this very purpose. 


AMERICAN JOURNEY 

The first part of J. B. Priestley’s 
“Notes on an American Journey” ap- 
pears in the February Harper’s—wise and 
witty comment on American cities (New 
York and Chicago mostly), people, types, 
theaters, trains, food,’ Indians—all lead- 
ing up to his first look at the Grand 
Canyon. To be continued, we are , glad 
to say. 


LINCOLNIANA 

In the February Golden Book, there’s 
a piece called “How Lincoln’s Grand- 
father Missed Immortality,” by William 
Barton. Also a two-page spread of draw- 
ings of Lincoln as contemporary cartoon- 
ists saw him... Lincoln’s Birthday, an 
anthology collected by that inveterate an- 
thology collector, Robert Haven—Schauf- 
fler (Dodd Mead), contains everything 
about Lincoln from Whitman’s “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” to 
Tributes at the Death of; Yarns and Say- 
ings, Excerpts from Speeches and Writ- 
ings, etc.... Our Holidays in Poetry, 
compiled by Harrington and Thomas and 
a committee of the Carnegie Library 
School Association (Wilson), has good 
Lincoln things in it too... Besides the 


POETRY 


LAURA BENET 


A SMALL girl dressed in her mother’s 
grown-up clothes is apt to cause a 
smile. The contrast of child and 

clothes is absurd and whimsical. This is 

the gentle comedy of many of Laura 

Benet’s poems; she dresses a small sub- 

ject up in elegant words and achieves a 

capricious air. Of her humorous poems 

the following is one of the most suc- 


cessful. 
The Cat 


Cat was a circle once, 
Round as an O. 

In purriness 

She slept and sat, just so. 


From static state evolved 
An elongation. 

Sleek adolescence 
Brought rich exultation. 








Nancy Hanks poem appearing on page 9 
of this issue, there’s another admirable 
Lincoln poem in the Benet Book of Amer- 
icans (Farrar & Rinehart) which goes 

“Lincoln was a long man 

He liked out of doors 

He liked the wind blowing 

And the talk in country stores” 
for 10 good stanzas. The book has beau- 
tiful illustrations . .. Last but far from 
least, read Carl Sandburg’s two books 
Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years, and 
Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow (Har- 
court, Brace). We hear, incidentally, that 
he’s at work on a third book on Lincoln. 


CABALLERO 

There are three excellent reasons why 
you should see the English film version of 
Don Quivote. First there is Fyodor 
Chaliapin who, as the “caballero de la 
Triste Figura” looks as if Cervantes him- 
self had created him. Second, Chaliapin’s 
singing voice (although the songs he sings 
are rather incomprehensible and in spite 
of his Russian accent) is memorable. 
Third, the scenery alone is worth the price 
of admission. The picture was taken in 
the wild mountains back of the French 
Riviera and in Spain. Best shot of all: 
row of windmills creaking in the wind 
being charged by Don Quixote in his bar- 
ber’s lather-bowl helmet. 


English Section 


Vocal statistics 
Marked her forward flight. 


Eros evoked 
Her solos in the night. 


Relentless Time 

Reduced her to the mat; 
Fierce feline memories 
Faded into fat. 


A dormouse turned philosopher is a 
delightful incongruity. It provokes not 
laughter but a pleased smile, and a sus- 
picion of satire. 


The Dormouse 
(Out of Villette) 


Spying a hole in meadow’s wall, 
He rolls himself into a ball. ¥ 
Stoic and resolute, his leap 
Precedes a lengthy winter sleep. 


He says: “This is my lot, you know, 
Accepted since it’s Written so; 
Perhaps spring winds may penetrate 
The crypt wherein I lie in state. 


“Perhaps,” he says, “and if they don’t, 
Emerge I cannot and I won’t; 

Just curl my toes up and dream on 
Until the frost is finally gone. 


“But if dour crows pick from the stones 
Of this grey wall, my dormouse bones. 
Chant as my epitaph the line: 

‘Flesh may as well go soon as syne.’” 


Many of Miss Benet’s poems have the 
air of fairy stories. They speak of queen’s 
rings, changelings, shepherds, happy sheep, 
and a secret key to a heart. Even when 
she writes of a personal emotion or ap- 
proaches a philosophical idea, her theme 
seems unreal, like some delicate legend. 
It is usual for lyric poetry of this type 
to use, in the main, simple words and 
smoothly graceful music. Laura Benet 
departs from the tradition and employs 
a more difficult vocabulary and rougher 
thythms. As a result many readers who 
would otherwise delight in her lovely 
lyrical themes are discouraged by her 
comparatively complicated sentences and 
unusual words; and many readers who 
enjoy intricate poetry are disgruntled at 
the slight substance of her verse. 

However, Miss Benet has a substantial 
audience. She appears regularly in the 
best literary journals and has issued three 
books of poetry: Fairy Bread, 1921; 
Noah’s Dove, 1929; and Basket for a Fair, 
1934. She belongs to a family that holds 
an influential position in the contempo- 
rary literary world; William Rose Benet, 
well-known critic and poet, and Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Pulitzer prize poet, and 
novelist, are her brothers. Rosemary 
Benet, author of the poem about Nancy 
Hanks on page 9 is Stephen’s wife. Miss 
Benet, born at Fortress Monroe, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, daughter of a military 
man, early became acquainted with many 
parts of this country as her father was 
transferred from post to post. The Benet 
family originally came from the island of 
Minorca several generations ago. Laura 
Benet lives at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Basket for 
a Fair, copyright, 1934, by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


AS THE EARTH TURNS 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Sometimes I think there are only two 
real divisions in the United States, and 
that the distinctions between North and 
South, or the differences between East 
and West, are not to be compared to these 
that make it so hard for people who live 
in cities to understand what life is like 
on the farm, and on the other hand, for 
farm folks to get the city man’s side of it. 
I have lived in both these worlds: I even 
know what old-fashioned one-man farm- 
ing is, up in Northern New England, and 
so I welcome any novel that shows city 
people the slow procession of the seasons 
and the way in which mankind meets them 
on a Northern farm. This Mrs. Carroll 
does in her novel that made a place for 
itself at once in American hearts. 

But she did more; she revealed the 
beauty and dignity of life in farming 
country, cooperating with Nature, to 
farming people themselves, who live too 
close to this beauty and dignity always to 
see that it is there. In her gentle, even 
sentimental record of good people, the 
kindly fruits of the earth come to their 
own. Someone asked me if I didn’t think 
there was an awful lot of cooking in this 
book. I asked in return if he had ever 
figured out how much cooking it takes to 
keep a family going in the country—say 
around threshing time, or in the middle 
of haying. Jen is a good housewife and 
a kind creature; she has the simple, under- 
standing kindness that makes people try 
to be worthy of it. 


RIDERS TO THE SEA 
By J. M. Synge 

Tragedy is a purge to the spirit of 
man; if it is great enough, it sweeps the 
soul clean of pettiness and meanness like 
a strong wind sweeping the stale air 
from a house. Tragedy is at its highest 
and noblest when terrible suffering comes 
down on the life of man and man stands 
up bravely against it and keeps his soul 
unbroken, whatever his body may be. 
Then we watch, and marvel, and come 
away somehow strengthened for our own 
tests and troubles because we have seen 
someone on the stage whom trouble has 
had no power to crush. 

That is how you feel when you see or 
read the one-act play that I think is the 
masterpiece of the greatest playwright of 
the modern Irish theatre, the strange 
genius, John Millington Synge: this is 
“Riders to the Sea,’ and its heroine is a 
poor old peasant woman, mother of men 
who have one by one been taken by the 
sea. Only one was left to her, and now 
his clothes have come back for identifi- 
cation; the sea has the last son now. You 
see the doom creep up on the unconscious 
old mother, for you know that the youth 
is dead before she is permitted to find it 
out. Then she does—and it is in her sub- 
lime reaction to fate that the greatness 
of the tragedy shows itself. For she 
accepts his death with a strange mystic 
grandeur: the last child is gone, the sea 
can do her no harm now; she can sleep 
now, for there are no more sons some- 
where on the dark waters in danger. I 
saw this play given in the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin and by the Irish players in 
New York, and each time the audience 
went home quietly, as if overwhelmed by 
the experience, awed by the greatness of 
this uncomplaining creature. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


A bronze of Lincoln designed by Henry Hering, New York sculptor, and recently 
unveiled in University Park, Indianapolis, Indiana. The Civil War President is shown 
with his hand upraised as though to urge the calming of violent passions now as he 
advocated it in the crucial days when he bent all his energies to the task of preserving 
the union for the continuation of the great experiment in government “of, for, and 


by the people”. The Memorial was made possible by a bequest of Henry C. Long, 
of Indianapolis, over thirty years ago. 


NANCY HANKS 
1785-1818 


By Rosemary Benet 


If Nancy Hanks “Scraping along 
Came back as a ghost, In a little shack, 
Seeking news With hardly a shirt 
Of what she loved most, To cover his back, 
She’d ask first And a prairie wind 
“Where’s my son? To blow him down, 
What’s happened to Abe? Or pinching times 
What’s he done? If he went to town. 


“Poor little Abe, "You wouldn’t know 
Left all alone About my son? 
Except for Tom, Did he grow tall? 
Who’s a rolling stone; Did he have fun? 

He was only nine Did he learn to read? 


The year I died. Did he get to town? 
I remember still Do you know his name? 


How hard he cried. Did he get on?” 


Reprinted from A Book of Americans published by Farrar and Rinehart, Ine, 
Copyright, 1933, by Rosemary Benet. 
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The Consumer and the NRA 
By James Peter Warbasse, M.D. 


N the early part of 1938, there 
were in the United States about 
12,000,000 unemployed workers. 
Fully 20 percent of the popula- 

tion were subsisting wholly or partly 
upon private or public charity. A 
large proportion of the 25,000 banks 
were insolvent, as were many insur- 
ance companies, mortgage institutions, 
and private corporations. The total 
income of the population had declined 
from $88,000,000,000 in 1929 to $44,- 
000,000,000. The depression, which 
had lasted more than three years, had 
fixed itself upon society as an estab- 
lished situation. 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion was created for the purpose of 
rehabilitating a shattered business 
structure. In all other depressions, 
business itself had alone undertaken 
the solution of the problem. In this 
depression the President was given 
dictatorial power not less than that 
enjoyed in the autocracies of Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. So desperate 
was the situation that, in the organi- 
zation of the National Recovery 
Administration, three separate depart- 
ments were set up. These were repre- 
sented by an Industrial Board, a 
Labor Board, and a Consumers’ 
Board. 


Concessions to the Consumers 


To have given the consumers any 
recognition at all was an event of 
extraordinary significance, unprece- 
dented in the history of the United 
States. From the time of its founding 
the business of the government was to 
serve the interests of business. The 
laws, the teaching, the habits, and the 
traditions of the country were attuned 


to buying at the 
lowest possible 
price and selling 
at the highest. 
The ~consumers 
were regarded as 
the unorganized 
sea, in which 
everyone might 
fish and take out 
all that he could. 

The act which created the N.R.A. 
provides for codes of “fair competi- 
tion” to be framed by each industry. 
These codes, when accepted by the 
Administration and approved by the 
President, became the national law. 
The N.R.A. proposed to regulate in- 
dustry. The old method of free com- 
petition having broken down, the Gov- 
ernment now compels business to con- 
form to certain rules which eliminate 
much competition and require all to 
conform to certain prescribed stand- 
ards. This is on the whole a movement 
toward combinations and monopoly, 
controlled by the Government. How- 
ever, the Government, being in favor 
of the profit principle, gives business 
much latitude and control of its own 
affairs. In fact, it can be said that 
the whole N.R.A. machinery is dom- 
inated by the business interests of the 
country. 


N.R.A. 


Consumer Interests Hampered 


Of the three Boards established in 
the N.R.A., the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board (C.A.B.) stands isolated. In 
the development of the codes for the 
control of business the owners and 
labor to some extent work together. 
These two have common interests, al- 
though labor in the process is always 























Of the principal parties to the economic process, the consumers are the most poorly 
organized. They were not represented in the framing of the early N.R.A. codes. Certain 
government boards, however, are valiantly attempting to protect consumer interests. 


Dr. Warbasse is a Brooklyn 
physician, of Danish ancestry, 
who has been chief surgeon of 
a New York hospital. He was 
appointed a member of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of 
because of his long 
record of distinguished service 
in the cooperative movement. 
He is president of the Cooper- 
ative League of America, and 
this paper was delivered to it. 


at a disadvantage. They contend for 
high prices—the employers with an 
eye to profits and salaries, and labor 
with an eye to high wages and short 
hours. These two have succeeded so 
well in framing the codes that prices 
beyond the purchasing power of the 
consumers have in some industries 
been the result. 

A consideration of consumers’ in- 
terest requires the holding down of 
the cost price. The addition of profit 
to cost is incompatible with the con- 
sumer’s best access to the things he 
consumes. It is for this reason that 
consumer representation in the N.R.A. 
must be deprived of much influence, 
if the purpose of the N.R.A. is the 
rehabilitation of the profit system. 

My own particular relation to the 
Government, as a member of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, has been 
peculiar. While ostensibly appointed 
to represent consumers, I have ac- 
cepted as my particular charge only 
those consumers who have had the 
sagacity to organize themselves in con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies. These 
represent a clientele who are articu- 
late and for whom something definite 
can be done. For the unorganized 
consumers, whom my colleagues en- 
deavor to represent in the Consumers’ 
Board, I have little to offer but my 
tears. 


Codes Hostile to Cooperatives 

Many of the codes contained provisions 
that were harmful to~the cooperatives. 
Among these were the codes of the pe- 
troleum, fertilizer, iron and steel, coal, 
housing, and réstaurant industries. The 
Petroleum code for example, contained 
a section written in it te destroy the 1500 
cooperative oil societies. It forbade the 
payment of savings returns to member 
patrons. It prohibited manufacturers and 
producers from selling their product to 
cooperative wholesales, on the ground 
that such sales were not permitted to be 
made to consumers, and that cooperative 
wholesales were owned by the consumers. 
On this ground the steel companies re- 
fused to sell to farmers’ cooperative 
wholesales wire and fencing of which the 
farmers use large quantities. 

President Roosevelt in his first message 

(Concluded on page 25) ’ 
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Know Yourself as a Consumer! 
A Message to Students from Dr. Frederic C. Howe 


S a consumer the high school student’s 
welfare is definitely tied to that of 
all others whose concern is the use 
of things—all other consumers. 

And the consumer—employed and unem- 
ployed—has become the “human yardstick” 
of the extent of the recovery of our national 
well being. 

This is expressed in the efforts of the 
federal government, through the N.R.A. 
and A.A.A., to balance consumption with 
the plentiful production of our _high- 
powered machine society. The aim is to in- 
crease the purchasing power of workers as 
consumers and that of farmers as con- 


consumers’ interest in the formulation and 
amendment of the industrial codes of fair 
competition and the farm marketing agree- 
ments. The third coordinates the activities 
of these two; and also gives information 
and direction to the 200 local county con- 
sumer councils organized by it. These local 
consumer councils collect information, in- 
vestigate price complaints and represent the 
interest of the consumer locally. All these 
consumer organizations are concerned with 
prices, representation for the consumer, and 
consumer grades and standards for goods. 
How can the high school student better 
become aware of his functions as a 


sumers. It is thus recognized that 
without the consumer and his power 
to consume there can be no perma- 
nent recovery. This too finds expres- 
sion in the great Tennessee Valley 


Dr. Frederic C. Howe, as Chairman of the 

Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., is the 

leader in the Government’s effort to help 

the consumer. A lawyer, a specialist in 

municipal administration, and an author, 

he has been for thirty years an outstand- 
ing figure in liberal thought. 


consumer? He can familiarize him- 
self with the work of these consumer 
agencies. Information can be ob- 
tained, as well as such publications as 
the Consumers’ Guide, by writing to 


Authority experiment, the Emergency 
Relief Administration and other governmental activities. 

While in the past government bureaus have serviced 
the consumer, to-day there are three special agencies 
known as “consumer” agencies. They are the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of the N.R.A., the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the A.A.A., and the Consumers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. The first two represent the 


Washington. He can follow the activi- 
ties of the local county consumer councils. He can use 
this knowledge when making purchases, to his advantage. 
He can help his own family by cooperating with his 
father and mother in wise budget-planning and buying. 
Finally, he can organize consumer problems clubs and 
groups in his school for the discussion and application 
of the consumer knowledge he acquires. 
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On the left, Hendrik Willem Van Loon cartoons the dilemma 
of production under old-fashioned business methods. (By per- 
mission of Survey Graphic.) 





HERE WE ARE , THE PEOPLE 
WE NEED GREAD, COATS ANDHOUSES 
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CONSIDER BREAD - - 

WE BUILD OVR OWN BAKERY 

WE BAKE ONLY AS MUCH BREAD 
AS WE NEED 





THERE 13 NO “SALES-PROBLEN” 





WE BU/LD OUR OUW 
RAILROAD SYSTEN 
TOBRING US THE FLOUR 
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WE BUILD OUR OWN Mixt 
TOMILE THE WHEAT 





THAT WE RAISE ON OUR OWN FARM 





AND THERE !5 a GYER PRODUCTION" 


. we (peepee FOR 
ipa 
On the right, Fritz Brosius illustrates the principle of con- 


sumers’ cooperation—production and distribution for use. (By 
permission of Cooperation.) 











WHAT CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION MIGHT MEAN TO DEPRESSION-SICK AMERICA 





Photographs by Keystone and 
courtesy’ Dairymen’s League 
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MILKING COLLECTING 


The National Milk 
Survey conducted by the 
Consumers’ Counsel of 
AAA has brought to 
light some alarming 
facts. 

ADEQUATE DIET 
AT MODERATE COST 


In 1934 there were 
26,062,000 milk cows in 
the United States— 
enough to populate our 
24 largest cities with cows 
instead of humans, be- 
ginning with the 7 mil- 
lion in New York! This tremendous cow pop- 
ulation produced about 98 billion pounds 
of milk for the year, or 48 billion quarts. 























B ADEQUATE DIET 


Now take that number gAT MINIMUM cost 


and divide by the ap- 
proximate population of 
the United States, 120,- 
000,000, and the answer 
is 400 quarts per year, or 
a little over a quart a 
day per person. But—all 
the milk produced is not 
distributed as “fluid milk” 
or cream. The average amount consumed 
per person is only about 4/5 of a pint. 
Only about 1/3 of the milk produced is 


RESTRICTED DIET 


The preliminary results 
from the first three cities 
tabulated shows only one 
of them above the 
amount necessary for a 
restricted diet. These 
cities are not exceptional. 
In Washington, the capi- 
tal city of the richest 





used as milk or cream. The rest is turned country. in the world 
: : ; 
into evaporated milk, butter, cheese, etc. wees dhibdven ote net Om 

ting enough milk to keep them 


healthy! 
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One of the biggest farm jobs ever 
tackled—that’s the way this milk job looks. 
. .. From one-fifth to one-fourth of all 
farm income comes from the sale of milk. 
In income, it is twice as important to the 
farmers as corn and hogs, as cotton, three 
times as important as wheat. . . . Even 
in depression years, production of milk 
has been steadily increasing. 


What about your city? 















BUTTERS. : 
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"2000000 Ibs. consumed 939 $7090.00 Ibs. consumed '* 


Butter is concentrated milk fat containing the 
vitamin A of whole milk. In 1932 we were buying 
18 pounds of butter per person for the year. This 
isn’t much—only 4/5 of an ounce a day. 

Cheese, of which we bought in 1932 only about 
4% pounds per person. A mere sliver for each. 

It is an interesting fact that we don’t ever average 
as much milk consumed per person as Finland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, or Norway. Nor as «much 
butter as Australia, Canada, or Germany. Nor 
nearly. as much cheese as eleven other countries, 
including Switzerland, Great Britain, France. 
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PASTEURIZING 


A liberal supply of milk 
in the diet helps to promote 
sound growth in children 
and enables adults to enjoy 
a healthier life. A liberal 
allowance is one quart a day 
for each child, one pint for 
each adult. A minimum diet 
needs one pint for children, 
or one-half pint for adults. 
These standards include milk 
used in cooking. Milk helps 
prevent malnutrition which 
often causes pellagra or 
rickets. Children with spin- 
dling, crooked legs, narrow 
chests, wrist or ankle bones 


enlarged need lots of milk. 
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Not every bottle of milk has the same nutri- 
tive qualities. There ought to be at least 3'/.% 
butter fat in whole milk. Less than that is 
skimmed milk. In the Milk Survey of 57 
cities most milk, regulated by state standards, 
tested 3.5% or better. Some few lucky cities 
had milk with over 4% butter fat. What does 
the milk you drink test? 


How far are we from getting the minimum 
milk requirements of an adequate diet? 


i 





For every Weconsume How much 
glass of milk only this milk is used 
we n much, in your city? 


In other words, we are drinking less than 
three-quarters as much milk per capita as the 
minimum adequate diet requires. 


THE STORY OF MILKER 
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WFROM COW TO CONSUMER 


BOTTLING 


Here’s the farmer— 
next to the cow in im- 
portance in the pro- 
duction of milk. What 
is his share of the prices 
received for milk? In 
1929 he averaged about 
5.5c per quart for his 
milk. In 1932 that was 
down to 2.8c a quart. 


66% TO 
DISTRIBUTOR 


69%TO 
DISTRIBUTOR 


SEPTEMBER 1929 FEBRUARY [933 SEPTEMBER 1933 


In some ways the milk farmer is in the 
same boat as the grain farmer. Elevators buy 
his wheat, grade it as they choose, and pay him 
accordingly. Farmers get most money for their 
bottled milk, less for milk made into cream, 
and still less for milk converted into butter and 
other products. But the farmers have to take 
the milk companies’ word for it. The govern- 
ment today is attempting to regulate all that. 
These pennies represent the gross cost of getting 


milk from the milk can to the doorsteps of 
consumers in 50 cities (on September /5, 1934) 


from 6 to7¢ From 7toB%t 
inl4cities in 5 cities 


From 4to5¢ FromSto6¢ 

in Scities in26 cites 

Now we come to another vital part of the 
problem—that of the cost of processing and 
distrfbution. Compare what was paid for get- 
ting the milk from the farmer to your door- 
step with what he received for the milk. In 
most cities this “spread” is from 2 to 2/3 of 
the retail price. Notice, too, that the cost of 
distribution in the worst cities is about twice 
as much as in the best. 
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DELIVERY 


Between Milking 
and Payment 
Occur these Processes 


(All added to the price the farmer 
gets for your milk) 


Pasteurizing Storing 
Filtering Transporting 
Cooling Delivering 
Bottling Collections 
Refrigerating 


Freight 
Inspection 
Weighing 
Testing 


What do these processes cost in your 
community? 


Wont somebody please fake 


the stopper oul of my 


THE BOTTLE-NECK 





The Milk Problem 


Summed up, the milk problem is 
this: 
To the farmer: 
too much milk 
too low prices 
too small income 
To the consumer: 
not enough milk 
too high prices 
too small income 








CONSUMING 


In 1933 distributors’ profits in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia ran as high as 7 
to 22 per cent! Yet delivery costs alone are 
sometimes five times the profit on a quart of milk. 
That’s partly due to our insane method of dis- 
tribution. Mr. A, living at No. 1230 Walnut 
Street, buys his milk from company X; his next- 
door neighbor, Mr. B, at No. 1232, buys milk 
from company Y; and Mr. C, at 1234, buys from 
company Z. Instead of one man and one horse 
or truck making the rounds for all three cus- 
tomers, it takes three men and three horses. A 
cooperative system would eliminate these wastes. 
Can you think of ways of cutting delivery costs? 








Make a Milk Survey of Your Town 
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° School 

nccrnie City State 

How many members of your household, includ- 
ing boarders, are regularly served with meals in 
your home? Mc shehiaee boi 4 pe ec 
How much did you spend for food last week? 


(a) Under 5 years old?...... Jamied 
(b) Five years old but under 16 years?.. 
(c) How many children between 5 and 16 are 
in schools ... nee eee ne ote 
Please fill out the following: 
oS ae quarts of milk purchased last week. 
oo -. .. pounds of butter purchased last 
week. 
de)... pints of heavy cream 
pints of medium cream, and 
of light cream. 
(d) How many cans of evaporated or condensed 
milk did you purchase last week? 
large cans, . small cans. 
In addition to this you received last week from 
other sources (not reported above): 
quarts of fresh milk. 
pounds of butter. 
saree pounds of evaporated milk. 
Your family income is about 
per week. 


: ‘pints 


Here’s thé questionnaire used in the National 
Milk Survey. If you want to make a survey of milk 
consumption by school children’s families in your 
city, write to the Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., 
Washington, for directions. 





























Charts and drawings mainly’ 
from “Consumer's Guide? 
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Standards for Consumers’ Goods 
Jessie V. Coles, Ph.D. 


By 


OST people think that stand- 
ardization of consumers’ - 
goods means that we will all 
wear identical clothes, eat 

the same foods, and live in houses 
exactly alike. But this is mot what 
we mean today when we talk about 
standards for consumers’ goods. We 
mean rather the establishment and 
use of standards as a means of de- 
scribing qualities of goods which con- 
sumers buy so that we will be able 
to.get our money's worth. 

We are beginning to realize that 
it is not easy today to get the goods 
we need without wasting our money, 
time, and energy. Producers do not 
usually tell us about the qualities of 
goods they sell, either on the labels, 
in advertising, or through their sales- 
men. Rather they often mislead us 
through the use of appealing pic- 
tures, extravagant praises, irrelevant 
material, and in some cases false 
statements, 


What Are Standards? 


A standard may be defined as a 
model for a material object or a rule 
for a course of action established by 
authority or custom, by which others 
of a like nature may be identified or 
compared. Standards may be defi- 
nite physical objects, such as_ the 
Standard Yard. This is a specific 
piece of metal kept in a glass case at 
the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, to which we compare all other 
objects to determine their length. Of 
course we do not literally compare 
the length of all goods with the Stand- 
ard Yard but we do it through the 
use of such measuring devices as 
rulers, yardsticks, tape measures, etc. 

Standards may also be prescribed 
definitions expressed in numerical or 
non-numerical terms or both. Such 
standard definitions are set up for 
enforcing the federal Food and Drugs 
Act. For example, the standard defi- 
nition for olive oil is “the edible oil 
obtained from the sound, mature fruit 
of the olive tree,” while the minimum 
standard for fat content of butter is 
placed at 80 per cent. 

When goods are compared with 
standards, they fall into groups called 
grades. If there is only one standard, 
we usually have two grades: goods the 
quality of which falls below the stand- 
ard, and those which are equal to or 
above the standard. If there are two 
standards, there are three grades, etc. 

The standards by which consum- 
ers’ goods are described must be uni- 
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form, that is, not changing from time 
to time or differing from producer to 
producer. They must also be known 
to consumers. Some producers claim 
that their goods are graded but do 
mot tell us the standards which are 
used. Also some magazines approve 
goods as meeting certain standards. 
However, these standards are usually 
not available to consumers or are very 
indefinite. 


How Standards Help Us to Buy 


Standards ‘help us to buy more intel- 
ligently by making it possible to know 
about the qualities of goods. We know 
that when goods meet certain standards 
they possess certain qualities. We know 
that “olive oil” is not made from cot- 
ton seed, that “butter” contains at least 
80 per cent fat. We 
know when we buy 
grade A peas that they 
possess definite charac- us 
teristics and that Grade 
B will differ in certain 
respects. In other words, 
we know what we are 
getting, and buying is 
no longer a matter of 
guess work. 

When we know quali- 
ties of the various goods 
in the market, we can 
save money. We can buy 
the qualities which best 
fit our needs without 
paying the highest prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS 


need ‘to pay 91:50 ‘for a necktie when a 
50c one looks just as good and will wear 
just as long. 

Unfortunately only a very few con- 
sumers’ goods are described by definite, 
uniform, and universally known standards. 
Some foods are now available in some 
markets, ‘but very little information is 
available for clothing and textiles and 
none for cosmetics. However, producers 
have found standards very useful in ‘their 
buying ‘transactions. Practically all agri- 
cultural preducts and most semi-manu- 
factured and manufactured goods are 


bought by grade. 
How Can We Obtain Standards? 


If standards are so valuable to us in 
buying, why do we not have more of 
them? The standards by which we de- 

(Concluded on page 31) 


The average housewife doing her 
marketing is in the position of the 
blindfolded woman in the picture. 
In the markets she finds all kinds 
of branded articles with high- 
sounding names, but no reliable 
indication of quality. The Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to create stand- 
ards, plus consumers’ organizations 
and some far-seeing manufactur- 
ers and merchants are helping to 
take the blindfold off. One of the 
Government’s devices is the inspec- 
tion and grading of 
meats, dairy products, 
etc. At upper left is 
the official U. S. brand 
for cheese, 93 indicat- 

ing the highest of 





Standards make it pos- 
sible to compare the 
prices and qualities of 
different goods and thus 
enable us to get the best 
for our purpose with the 
money we have to spend. 
We won’t need to pay 
$1.50 for a box of pow- 
der when perhaps a 25c 
one is just as desirable, 
or 65c a yard for sheet- 
ing when the store next 
door has the same qual- 
ity for 45c. We won’t 
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An important part of consumer protec- 
tion deals with the standardization of 


weights, measures and containers. 


City 


inspecting departments, as well as Fed- 
eral authorities, supervise this. Below are 
two vegetable baskets, outwardly similar, 
but the one on the left has a false bot- 
tom, and holds 20 per cent less goods. 
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The Story of Toad Lane 


By Stuart Chase 


N 1844, Toad Lane in the city of 
Rochdale, England, was just 
about as unappetizing as _ its 
name. In was dark, grimy and 

lined with warehouses. But from this 
black soil was to spring a plant that 
has since flowered all around the 
world. On the ground floor of one of 
these cotton warehouses were the mod- 
est “premises” of a certain Mr. Dun- 
lop. For the magnificent sum of ten 
pounds a year, the Rochdale Society 
of Equitable Pioneers had _ rented 
these premises for the purpose of 
setting up a cooperative store. But 
this is slightly inaccurate. The canny 
Mr. Dunlop refused flatly to rent 
his quarters to any such wild-cat ven- 
ture, and could only be persuaded to 
sign a lease when the redoubtable 
Charles Howarth, the leader of the 
pioneers, sprang to the front and 
said: “Will you take me for a tenant, 
and I will pay you a quarter’s rent 
in advance?” “Yes,” said the land- 
lord, “I will do that.” So it was 
agreed that the new society should 
have the place for three years, Ho- 
warth being the tenant, and paying 
the rent each quarter in advance. 

The total capital of the society was 
18 pounds. Half of it was spent in 
trying to make something that faintly 
resembled a store out of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s gloomy space. The other half 
went for stock—a pathetically scanty 
supply of flour, butter, sugar and 
oatmeal. And on the evening of De- 
cember 21, 1844, Samuel Ashworth, 
another hardy pioneer who had agreed 
to work for nothing if the venture 
collapsed, or three pence an hour if 
it showed a profit at the end of the 
quarter, swung back the great folding 
warehouse doors, and announced the 
store open for business. 

The occasion was even more inau- 
spicious, if such a thing is possible, 
than the lane in which it was situ- 
ated. Certainly in the animal king- 
dom, laughing hyenas are a greater 
pest than toads. The tradesmen of 
the town had got wind of the fact 
that a competitor was about to ap- 
pear among them, and they clustered 
in Toad Lane to have a look at the 
inauguration ceremonies. But far 
more than the tradesmen were the 
doffer boys—lads of ten to fifteen 
who earned their few pence a week 
taking off full bobbins from the spin- 
dles and putting on empty ones, in 
the steamy sweat of the Lancashire 
cotton mills. After a day in that dis- 
ciplined inferno, they were ready to 
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begin any sort of riot anywhere. Toad 
Lane was full of them, running, 
screaming, jeering, and holding their 
sides as they pointed at Sam Ash- 
worth, standing white-faced, but 
plucky, beside his attenuated piles 
of “flour, butter, sugar and oatmeal.” 
Meanwhile one of the tradesmen 
roared that if he had brought his 
wheelbarrow, he could have taken the 
whole stock away in it. It was a 
ghastly few minutes. A handful of 
the pioneers stood trembling in the 
warehouse, uncertain whether to buy 
or make a bolt for it. But they knew 
what it was to be laughed at—these 


Drawings by F. A. 
Brosius of a Rochdale 
Weaver in 1844 
(right) and the build- 
ing in Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, England 
(above), where the 
Equitable Pioneers 
opened their modest 
little cooperative store 
in 1844. Their plan 
was neither to sell at 
cost nor to capitalize 
profits, but to charge 
the accustomed mar- 
ket prices and credit 
each member person- 
ally with his share of 
the surplus in precise 
proportion to his gen- 
eral purchases at the 
society’s store. 


weavers of Rochdale, who had dream- 
ed dreams before—they gave their 
caps another pull over their eyes, 
they held their ground, and in the 
end they bought. 

Rochdale is in the heart of the 


Lancashire cotton belt. England 
built her Victorian supremacy on her 
coal, her shipping, and her manufac- 
tured cotton, but she paid a bitter 
price in human life and happiness for 
that supremacy. Nowhere were con- 
ditions worse than in these early Lan- 
cashire mills. The hours were as long 
as the wages were short. Men, wo- 
men, and children worked from six in 
the morning to eight at night for a 
penny or two an hour. It was not life 
but a living death that they led. No 
group was more badly off than the 
flannel weavers. There were 1500 
people in Rochdale existing on forty- 
five cents a week in 1841, according 
to a Parliamentary report. 

In the fall of 1843 the mills were 
doing a fair business in Rochdale. The 
weavers accordingly determined to 
ask for a wage increase. They ap- 
pointed a delegation to stand cap in 
hand before the masters and plead 
their case. They had no union, only 
a united desire to move the wolf one 
small step further from the door. The 
masters told them as usual that a 
wage increase would be the ruin of 
the industry; that it would drive cap- 
ital out of the country; that it would 
raise prices and leave the weavers 
worse off than ever—in brief the same 
old saga which masters have chanted 
for one hundred years. The deputa- 
tion listened respectfully, sighed, and 
withdrew. It would be an awful thing 
indeed if capital should leave the 
country. But a few of them, instead 

of relinquishing all 
hope of moving the 
wolf, began to spec- 
ulate as to the possi- 
bilities of accomplish- 
ing the same results 
by accepting the old 
wages, but lowering 
the cost of living—in 
short by making a 
penny go further. And 
so, “at the close of 
the year 1843, a few 
poor weavers nearly 
out of food and quite 
out of heart with the 
social state, met to- 
gether to discover 
what they could do, to 
better their industrial 
condition. . . . What should they do? 
They would (as the eloquence grew 
warmer) supersede tradesmen, mill 
owners, and capitalists; without ex- 
perience, knowledge, or funds, they 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Own Your Own Bank—TheCredit Union Idea 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CREDIT UNION NATIONAL EXTENSION BUREAU 


e HAT about this Credit 
Union?” That question is 
asked me so many times 
that the answer to it may 

be of imterest .to the readers of 

Scholastic who, I assume, are in 

quest of knowledge. Since the credit 

union is the most recent manifestation 
in banking and the phase of banking 
now developing most rapidly, knowl- 
edge of the credit union would seem 
to come within the range of that quest. 

The next generation has a very seri- 
ous job to do. I appreciated the size 
of that job one day when I was talk- 
ing over world affairs with a young 
neighbor of mine who is an honor 
student in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. We had been mowing 
our lawns on a summer day and would 
meet occasionally at the hedge divid- 
ing our yards. In a fatherly way I 
had been telling the young man of the 
troubles bedeviling the world and 
pointing out to him the responsibilities 
of his generation. Very quietly he re- 
plied: “Mr. Bergengren—you don’t 
have to tell me what is the responsi- 
bility of my generation; it is our re- 
sponsibility to clean up all the dirty 
messes which your generation has 
made of things!” 

Well, the credit union, as I shall 
show, is one step out of the mess. 

A credit union is a little bank or- 
ganized within a group of people 
(there are hundreds of credit unions 
of school teachers, for example and 
an increasing number of credit unions 
composed of members of college facul- 
ties, etc.) managed by officers chosen 
by and from the group, enabling the 
members of the group to save money 
safely and to take care of their own 
short term credit problems at normal 
interest rates. 











A credit union is a cooperative bank 
—that is, it belongs to the people who 
belong to it, and each member of the 
bank has one vote in its management 
whether he has one five-dollar share 
or a thousand five-dollar shares. 
Further, each credit union is limited to 
a specific group of people. The group 
limitation varies; it may consist of the 
employees of a factory, mill or store; 
members of a church parish or fra- 
ternal society or a group of farmers. 

The credit union is a thrift agency 
—a plan for saving money. Here 
again it is unique. It specializes to 
serve the member of the group who 
can save the least. To belong to a 
credit union one must (1) be a mem- 
ber of the group within which it is 
organized; (2) be elected to member- 
ship; (3) start saving, the minimum 
being one five-dollar share which may 
be paid for with cash or at the rate 
of twenty-five cents a week. I may 
subscribe to as many shares as I see 
fit; I may buy as many shares and pay 
cash for them as I see fit and, in any 
event, when I have accumulated my 
first share or shares in the credit 
union everything will be done to in- 
duce me to keep right on saving more 
shares indefinitely—until in the pro- 
cess of learning how to save, on the 
installment plan, five or ten dollars, I 
learn how to save hundreds of dollars. 









While this money is paid in on 
“shares” the word “share” in a credit 
union does not have the usual mean- 
ing; my share payments are like de- 
posits in a savings bank which I may 
withdraw at will. 

Seventeen years ago a group of 
about a dozen employees of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company organized a credit union, 
starting with less than twenty dollars. 
Today the eight credit unions of em- 
ployees of this company have 17,000 
members and resources, the savings of 
their members, in excess of two mil- 
lion dollars and some of the girl 
switch-board operators who belong to 
it have four thousand dollars in their 
credit union, which is the maximum 
individual account permitted by the 
Massachusetts credit union law. 
Another interesting example has to 
do with credit unions_in the postal 
service; it is altogether probable that 
the letter carrier who brings you your 
morning mail belongs to a credit 
union. There are now 328 credit 
unions of postal employees to which 
over 80,000 of Uncle Sam’s letter car- 
riers and mail clerks belong. I or- 
ganized the first credit union of this 
sort in the Brockton, Massachusetts, 
Postoffice in 1923; it started with 12 
members and $18.50. These postal 


(Concluded on page 20) 


ROCK ISLAND 













These pictures offer a study in how cooperative credit 
enables thousands to escape loan sharks. They show 
groups of employee-directed credit unions in widely 
divergent vocations. Above: Members of a credit 
union organized among employees of the Rock Island 
Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 
thirty credit unions now functioning among workers 
of that railroad. Left: Members of a credit union 
organized among employees of a newspaper in Louis- 
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DIRECTORY 
OF CONSUMER AGENCIES 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of N.R.A. 
Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A. (pub- 
lishes Consumers’ Guide). 

Consumers’ Division of National Emer- 
gency Council. 

Other allied government agencies are: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The address of all these ‘agencies is 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, 
N. J. Organized as a membership cor- 
poration on a non-profit making basis to 
provide unbiased information and counsel 
on goods bought by the ultimate con- 
sumer. Gives confidential service in the 
form of a Handbook of Buying in which 
products are listed by brand name as 
“Recommended,” “Intermediate,” or “Not 
Recommended.” Subscribers (March, 
1934), 47,000. Also issues a quarterly 
General Bulletin of consumer interest. 

Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving 
Place, New York City. Has 19 affiliated 
consumers’ clubs, non-profit organizations 
and cooperative societies. 450 individual 
members. Handles about 200 specifica- 
tions products—own testing laboratory. 
Distributes by mail; organizes consumers’ 
clubs. Publishes Consumers’ Defender. 

Cooperative League, 167 W. 12th St., 
New York City, is a general clearing 
house for information on consumers’ co- 
operatives. Publishes monthly called Co- 
operation. 


REGIONAL COOPERATIVE BODIES 


Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis- 
consin, Box 1000—101 affiliated retail associations. 
Publishes Cooperative Builder. 

Consumers Cooperatives Associated, Inc. Box 
2461, Amarillo, Texas. Farm supplies and house- 
hold necessities. 60 affiliated societies. 12,000 in- 
dividual members. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Services, Inc., 112 E. 
19th St., New York City. 10 cafeteria type res- 
taurants eperated as a chain. 3950 individual 
members. Publishes Cooperative Crier. 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 112 E. 19th 
Street, New York City. Buying organization for 
cooperatives in Atlantic States. 21 affiliated so- 
cieties; 11,400 individual members. 

Farm Bureau Services, 221 N. Cedar Street, 
Lansing, Michigan. 200 affiliated retail associa- 
tions. 35,000 individual members. Farm _ sup- 
plies. Publishes Michigan Farm News. 

Farmer Union Central Exchange, Minneapolis 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 201 affiliated retail_asso- 
ciations, 100,500 individual members. Petro- 
leum products, feed, etc. Pub. Farmers Herald. 

Farmers Union State Exchange, 11th and 
Jones Sts., Omaha, Nebraska. 242 affiliated re- 
tail associations. 6,600 individual shareholders. 
Groceries, clothing, farm supplies, etc. Publishes 
Nebraska Union Farmer. 

Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 13 affiliated retail as- 
sociations. 4,000 individual members. Largest 
cooperative milk distributors in U. S. 

Illinois Farm Supply Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 58 affiliated retail associations. 75,000 indi- 
vidual members. Petroleum, farm supplies, etc. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperation Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 87 affiliated retail associations. 
70,000 individual members. Feed, fertilizer, farm 
supplies. Publishes Hoosier Farmer. 

Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 109 affiliated retail associations. 
35,000 individual members. Gasoline, fuel, oils, 
accessories. Publishes Midland Cooperator. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. State offices in seven 
states. 122,670 individual members. Insurance. 

Ohio Farm Bureau Service Cooperative, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 83 affiliated associations. Gasoline, oil, 
ind farm supplies. Pub. Ohio Farm Bureau News. 
_ Pacific Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 46 affliated retail associations. 12,000 
individual members. Gas, oil, tires, fertilizer. 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass'n, 
222 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. Gasoline, oil and 
farm supplies. Pub. Pennsylvania Farm Review. 
Union Oil Company Cooperative, North Kansas 
City, Missouri, 210 affiliated retail associations. 
100,000 individual members. Petroleum products, 
supplies. Publishes Cooperative Consumers. 

_ Vorkmen’s Furniture. Fire Insurance Society. 
New York City. 90 affiliated retail associations. 
65,100 individual members. Household insurance. 
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Consumer Clubs in America 
By E. J. Lever 


President, Cooperative Distributors, Inc. 


HE fundamental principles on 
I which the Rochdale weavers 
founded their cooperative society 
(see Chase article, page 15) included: (a) 
one man—one vote; (b) selling to mem- 
bers at prevailing current prices; (c) 
building up an educational fund out of 
their mutual savings; (d) paying “pur- 
chase savings” out of the society’s net 
earnings in proportion to the amount 
spent by each. Today one hundred mil- 
lion consumers throughout the world are 
organized for self-protection on these 
principles of mutual aid. From that little 
store started by a few poor weavers has 
grown a new method of distribution and 
production, owned not by a few who 
seek profit for themselves but by the 
many for their mutual benefits. 
Cooperative societies are now function- 
ing to meet just about every human need. 
In Great Britain over 100 factories turn 
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out consumers’ goods ranging from 
babies’ cribs to motor trucks. Ships 
owned by consumers bring the wealth 
of nations almost to the consumers’ 
doors. Great wheat farms in Canada and 
elevators and bakeries in England grow 
the grain and bake the bread they eat. 
Their plantations in far-off Ceylon’ grow 
the tea they drink. Cooperative farms in 
England, Denmark and elsewhere pro- 
duce the eggs, hens, butter and bacon 
for them. They own woolen mills to 
weave their cloth and factories to make 
their clothing. A bank second in size 
only to the Bank of England itself is 
owned by consumers. Much the same is 
true of Denmark, Scotland, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia and other countries. By 
this means a system of society is being 
built based on the principle of mutual 
aid and cooperation instead of exploit- 
ation of one man by another. 

The beginnings of the cooperative 
movement in America date back also to 
the 1840’s. when in Boston and Phila- 
delphia similar societies were established 
by working people. Because of pioneer 


Vocational agriculture 
students get excellent 
practice in cooperative 
marketing principles 
by membership, in co- 
operative marketing 
associations. Here is 
a group of student 
poultry raisers in front 
of the local coopera- 
tive’s headquarters. 


conditions in an enormous country which 
emphasized individualism rather than 
dependence on each other, consumers’ co- 
eperation in America has had a slow up- 
ward struggle. These experiences indi- 
cated the necessity for a new approach 
towards self-organization by consumers, 
which are only now taking shape. 

There are today some half million con- 
sumers, largely workers and farmers, who 
have banded together in the Cooperative 
League of U. S. A. Few of them as yet 
have gone into thé production of their 
own goods. But their growth in recent 
years is substantial. They operate 1500 
gas and oil stations, hundreds of grocery 
stores, creameries, apartment houses, and 
similar societies. These thus organize to 
own their own distributing processes in 
competition with private business. A few 
years ago, Consumers’ Research was 
formed to apply the principle of scien- 


In bread, as in milk and 
many other commodities, 
the difference between the 
cost of the ingredients and 
the sales price is often more 
than half of the total, ac- 
cording to Consumers’ 
Guide. 


tific testing and quality grading of goods 
for the benefit of its membership. A still 
newer approach developed in the light of 
American conditions is the movement 
called Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 
which. organizes (a) distribution by mail 
on a national basis, (b) operates its own 
laboratory where consumers’ goods are 
tested, (c) organizes local Consumers’ 
Clubs which do not operate stores of their 
own but instead “bargain collectively.” 
These Consumers’ Clubs are taught to 
test locally available consumers’ goods 
before arranging to purchase them. The 
joint purchasing power of their members 
gives them a group bargaining pewer un- 
attainable by individual consumers, since 
a Consumers’ Club is a potential group 
market for private business. These clubs 
are built to function on Rochdale Ce- 
operative principles by using the “pur- 
chase savings” thus made possible 
through group buying to reduce their 
cost of living, to carry on consumer edu- 
cation and organization. They are train- 
ing consumers in general toward a greater 
understanding of their social problems. 





SCHOLASTIC 


(U¢/t THE ROYAL LOCAL 


ef Atnating SOO YCUVS of educational advancement 


When the Boston Latin School opened in 1635, less than a 
dozen students were on hand to carry on with their higher 
learning in history and the arts. Students then laboriously 
scratched out their homework with a quill pen. Later on 
came the vogue of the slate, to be followed by crude pencils. 
Since those early pioneering days great strides have been 
made. Notable among these, is Royal’s contribution to the edu- 
cational field and the home . . . the Royal Portable Typewriter. 


Today, the Royal Portable makes all writing easier. At its 
lively keys, homework of all kinds, themes, essays and notes be- 


come really enjoyable. Ideas flow faster. Words shape them- 
selves in the mind more quickly. And every boy and girl 
appreciates the aid to neatness that typing gives to work. 
Then, too, with a Royal Portable there’s always more time 


for reading and study—for rest or recreation! 


See this finest of home-sized typewriters at your nearest 
Royal Portable dealer’s. There are several models from which 
to choose. All have standard 4-bank keyboards and are fully 
equipped. The prices are moderate, and convenient pay- 


" ments—as low as $1 per week—may be easily arranged. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


2 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SCHOOL HISTORY COMPETITION 


tf essay coulesl 


commemorating the 300th Anniversary of 
the founding of the American High School 
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to every school submitting a 
local school history .. . and six 
brand-new Royal Portables as 
Grand Prizes—one to each mem- 
ber of the team to win national 
honors. Other valuable awards! 


In cooperation with Scholastic, the 
Royal Typewriter Company is sponsoring 
a local school history competition com- 
memorating the 300th Anniversary of the 
founding of the historic Boston Latin 
School. Every high school (or second- 
ary school) in the United States and its 
possessions is invited to compete. 

These histories will be in the nature 
of a complete resume of the progress 
of your own high school from its earliest 
days. 

Each member of a school team that 
prepares and submits a history will re- 


ceive an official certificate of honor from 
the celebration committee. Each member 
of the team winning national honors will 
receive a grand prize of a late model 
Royal Portable Typewriter. Other valu- 
able awards for those competing are 


listed. 


ROYAL 





How to Get the Facts! 


Each history should be complete with 
photographs or drawings of buildings, 
distinguished local alumni and educators, 
school equipment and students at work 
in various departments. The sky is the 
limit to the amount of material you can 
use. And what fun it will be securing 
the needed data! Old documents will be 
studied, trips made to City Hall, land 
grants copied, perhaps interviews held 
with old residents. If you are planning 
on a career in writing, in advertising or 


journalism, this is your big chance. See 
what you can do on an actual job of 
“digging out” information. 

We suggest that the principal of your 
school be thoroughly familiarized with 
this contest—and that a school team be 
designated to start immediately securing 
the data. The project is also discussed 
on page 8 of the Official Celebration 
Handbook. 


Read these rules over. Follow each 


one carefully. 


Each team to represent a local high school 
shall consist of six (6) members. 

Only one (1) history will be accepted from 
each school. 

Each history will be typed, illustrated and 
if possible, bound. 

Tilustrations will be in the nature of photo- 
graphs or drawings of buildings, famous 
educators, equipment, charts of studies and 
attendance. 

All_work must be supervised by instructors 
of English and History. 





Finished history must be mailed to the 
Celebration Committee, Room 1306, 155 
East 44th St., N. Y. C., not later than 
midnight May 14th. 


Contest closes May 15th. (Extended from 
April 15th as originally announced.) 


All histories should be supplied with for- 
warding address as they will be returned 
express collect. 


The committee retains the right to hold 
winning histories for exhibition purposes 


for one year. 


Local Prizes: The team members of ever 
school which submits a school history will eac 
receive from the Celebration Committee an 
official certificate of honor, commemorating the 
30Qth anniversary of the American High > Bom 
These certificates are awarded regardless of 
whether the history receives either a state or 
national prize. 

State Prizes: One first prize will be awarded 
in each State. If teams tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. The right is reserved to deny 
prizes if the board of judges deems the work 
submitted unworthy of the prize. The members 
of each team which is awarded first prize for its 
State will receive beautiful medallions in honor 
of their services to the high school. 

National Prizes: Ten national team prizes 
will be awarded. (Six students only on each 
team.) Every member of the team which wins 
first prize for the nation receives a Royal Por- 
table Typewriter. Every member of the team 


which wins second national prize receives a 
Royal Junior Portable Typewriter. Members of 
the third prize team each receive a $15.00 wrist 
watch. Members of fourth and fifth place teams 
each receive $5.00 in cash. Members of sixth 
to tenth place teams each receive $2.50 in cash. 
If teams tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
The right is reserved to deny prizes for un- 
meritorious work. 

School Prizes: Every high school (or sec- 
ondary school) represented by a team winning 
a state prize or any of the ten national prizes 
will receive a beautiful original block print of 
the old. Boston Latin School, first secondary 
school in the United States, executed in color by 
Scholastic’s art editor, a nationally known print 
artist, Ernest W. Watson. 
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N our desire to protect ourselves 
against unfair trade practices on the 
part of merchants and manufacturers, 
and thus to get our money’s worth for 
what we spend, we are sometimes in- 
clined to forget the fact that the con- 
sumer has obligations as well as rights. 
Men and women and boys and girls, 
who do the family purchasing are often 
unfair to merchants and clerks in their 
shopping practices. Of course this is 
not true of all consumers, but here are 
a few of the faults which consumers are 
prone to: 

1. The consumer often takes goods 
out on approval and holds them an un- 
due length of time before they are re- 
turned. 

2. Consumers have even been known 
to wear and use articles that they have 
had sent out on approval. 

3. Consumers make a great deal of 
trouble for the clerks in stores by not 
planning definitely for their shopping 
expeditions. They frequently go into 
the store with a very hazy idea of what 
they would like to see or. purchase, and 





The Consumer Isn't Always Right 
By ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Chief, Home Economics ‘Pbiestion Service 
United States Office of Education 


clerks are given untold and unneces- 
sary trouble without any sale at all. 

4. Consuimers often like to “just shop 
around” with no intention of buying, 
and take up more than a reasonable 
amount of the time of clerks in merely 
seeing things. I remember when I was 
a child that I had an aunt who was a 
very troublesome customer. She did 
buy in the long run, but had the repu- 
tation of making every clerk flee when 
he saw her enter the door because he 
was sure she would always ask for the 
most out-of-the-way articles, the fab- 
rics farthest down in the pile, and 
make other unreasonable requests, fre- 
quently without any purchases at all. 

5. Consumers as a rule delay their 
Christmas shopping until the last min- 
ute and cause inconvenient rush pe- 
riods in the stores that are hard on the 
clerks. 

6. They also purchase small pack- 
ages and ask for their delivery, when 
by a little planning, time and effort 
could have been saved on the part of 
both the consumer and salespeople. 








Story of Toad Lane 


(Concluded from page 15) 


would turn merchants and manufacturers. 
The subscription list was handed round— 
the Stock Exchange would not think much 
of the result. A dozen of these Lillipu- 
tian capitalists put down a weekly sub- 
scription of two pence each—a sum which 
these Rochdale Rothschilds did not know 
how to pay.” If they kept it up for a 
year, there would not be enough on hand 
with which to buy a sack of oatmeal. 
Yet within a dozen years, by 1857, they 
were selling $100,000 worth of goods a 
year! 

The 28 immortals were not all weavers. 
Some were tailors, shoemakers, méchan- 
ics, or nondescript laborers. Nor should 
we over-sentimentalize their story by pic- 
turing them as all poor ignorant men 
who, in blind protest against intolerable 
conditions, stumbled upon a movement 
that was to go ringing around the world. 
They were all poor, God knows, but Ho- 
warth, Smithies, Daly and a few others 
were Chartists, or Owenite reformers, used 
to public speaking, dealing in ideas. 

Now the thing that made the store go— 
apart from the unlimited devotion of its 
founders—was a code of cooperative prin- 
ciples that has come to be known as the 
Rochdale system. Cooperation had been 
preached and practiced long before 1843. 
But most of the experiments had failed 
because of the practice of cutting prices, 
and giving members benefits before they 
were soundly earned. The shop in Toad 
Lane was opened on the principle of 
charging market prices for goods, and 
rebating later, if and when profits had 
been earned, and proper reserves set 
aside. This was the great contributien of 
the immortal 28. to cooperative practice; 





on this they went from two pences to 
tens of thousands of pounds. They also 
dug their financial foundations deeper by 
insisting on a strictly cash business, by 
supplying the best quality of goods at 
full weight and measure, by rebating 
profits to members in proportion to pur- 
chases. Finally two and one-half per cent 
of all profits were from the beginning 
set aside as an educational fund to 
spread the idea of cooperation. As a 
result of these principles, and this de- 
votion, the Rochdale Society grew until 
today its offspring, the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society of England has six 
million members, and sells about one half 
billion dollars worth of goods a year. 





Reprinted by permission of Consumers’ 
Cooperative Services (see page 17). 





Own Your Own Bank 


(Concluded from page 16) 


credit unions now do a small loans busi- 
ness, with their own money and under 
their own management and _¥ strictly 
among themselves, of better than eleven 
million dollars a year. 

As money gradually accumulates in a 
credit union the problem of its invest- 
ment becomes pressing. A credit union 
is—I repeat—a cooperative society which 
has to do only with its own members; there- 
fore the money is invested in its own 
members, by loans to them for provident 
and productive purposes, repayable also 
on a weekly or monthly installment basis 
at a fair rate of-interest. 

Here we make some startling dis- 
coveries. There are now 3,000 credit 
unions, with 600,000 members doing busi- 


Social Studies Section 


ness in thirty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As regards exami- 
nation and supervision they operate in 
exactly the same manner as State banks. 
That is they are annually examined by 
the State (generally through the State 
Banking Department) with the same 
authority and obligation vested in the 
State Banking Department to close as it 
has to close a state bank for cause after 
examination. Our credit unions are com- 
posed of working men and women, re- 
cruited from the sort of folks hardest hit 
by the depression. Further each credit 
union generates its own management 
from within its own ranks; it must find 
men and women within the group who 
can be trained in the successful manage- 
ment of money. Having these facts in 
mind it is possibly the most extraordinary 
single manifestation in banking during 
the depression that these credit unions 
have come through the four years of ex- 
treme industrial difficulty in 37 states 
without a single involuntary liquidation. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts?. The first conclusion 
is that usury can be eliminated. Usury 
has existed since pre-Biblical times; there 
is no place for high rate money lending 
in the new economic order. The credit 
unions have proved that the short term 
credit problems of working people can 
be handled at fair rates. The second 
conclusion is that most people are, honest. 
The credit unions have invested their 
money straight through the depression in 
loans to their own members and have 
had no abnormal losses. A third conclu- 
sion is that money> should be used for 
the benefit of the people to whom it be- 
longs. Credit union money is invested in 
credit union members. Frem the fact 
that credit unions make loans only for 
provident purposes—that is for purposes 
which promise a real service to the bor- 
rower we have learned that the most im- 
portant part of any credit transactions 
has to do with the use of credit; that it 
is unwise to make loans to cover margins 
on falling stocks or loans to a nation so 
that it may make war, since war means 
the destruction of property—the visible 
indicia of wealth—and the killing and 
wounding of the creators of wealth. 

In conclusion it seems to me that my 
generation has overlooked one vital fact. 
We have failed to understand that any 
circumstance which destroys mass ite 
power brings a measure of industrial de- 
pression. I cannot pay out most of my 
pay check in installment overcharges, in 
usurious interest charges, in too high dif- 
ferentials between the cash quantity price 
of things and the small quantity install- 
ment price, in excessive charges for in- 
dustrial insurance, and have anything 
left with which to buy those services and 
commodities on which prosperity ulti- 
mately depends. We cannot take the 
worker’s savings away from him in ex- 
cessive charges and leave him the where- 
withal to buy the things which he needs 
to buy and American farmers and indus- 
trialists need to grow and manufacture. 
Isn’t that obvious? 

We, my dull generation, give you, at 
least machinery with which to create that 
additional buying power which both 
worker and employer need: we give you 
the credit union. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


G hina Japanese armed forces 
again are engaged in 
the business of taking what they want 
from the Chinese. Four thousand 
troops and eight planes mobilized at 
Chengteh, capital of Jehol Province, 
struck against Chinese troops com- 
manded by General Sung Sheh-yuan, 
Governor of Chahar Province. Kuyuan, 
a strategic point in the territory, was the 
main object of the attack. So far 162 
dead and 164 wounded have been re- 
ported among the Japanese, with 100 
Chinese dead, both soldiers and civilians. 
Success of the offensive would give 
Japan control of the high tableland 
dominating the Kalgan region on the 
Peiping-Suiyuan Railway—a great ad- 
vantage for Japan in the event of con- 
flict with Soviet Russia. Four years 
ago, in Mukden, this objective was 
frankly avowed by General Honjo. 

But while the Japanese are pursuing 
their offensive against China, they have 
come to terms with Russia on the sale 
price and other conditions of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. It has been announced 
that negotiations for the sale of the rail- 
road to Manchukuo, Japanese-controlied 
State, are concluded and that all that 
remains to be done is to affix signatures 
to a final draft. The road will cost Man- 
chukuo 140,000,000 yen, plus 30,000,000 
for retirement allowances for Soviet em- 
ployees. The yen is a little less than 29 
cents at current exchange. 

Both at Peiping and Tokyo officials 
would rather talk about the weather than 
about Chahar. Recently the Nanking 
government withdrew 50,000 troops from 
Chahar despite the threat of Japanese 
aggression and also weeded out many 
of the anti-Japanese officials in its service. 
The government has acted with more de- 
cisiveness against leaders in the League 
for Armed Resistance against Japanese 
Aggression than it has against the Jap- 
anese, before which it is expected grace- 
fully to retire. 


Germany The  subordina- 

tion of the 
Storm Troopers to the German Army 
(the Reichswehr), signalized in Hitler’s 
bloody purge of June 30, has been con- 
tinuing quietly and remorselessly behind 
the fanfare and the fireworks of the 
plebiscite which returned the Saar to 
Germany. 

In Berlin’s official circles they are call- 
ing it “reorganization.” It amounts to 
the disbanding of large detachments of 


Brown Shirts, the setting up of more 
rigid standards to compel further re- 
duction in the forces, and the disarming 
not only of the Storm Troopers but of 
the Schutz Staffel (Special Guards),. with 
the exception of three units, which have 
been placed under Reichswehr control 
and which serves as Hitler’s private 
bodyguard. 

Victor Lutze, chief of staff of the 
Brown’ Shirts who succeeded Ernst 
Roehm upon the latter’s assassination, 
has attempted to explain to the Storm 
Troopers what the future held in store 
for them. It was perhaps better said by 
General Werner von Blomberg, Defense 
Minister and exponent of the army’s 
point of view: “Playing at soldiering has 
stopped among the Storm Troops since 
June 30.” 

The idea behind the virtual demobiliza- 
tion of the Storm Troops is that they 
have served their purpose and that Hit- 
ler now has authority over the Reichs- 
wehr, a much more efficient engine for 
real military business. 

The problem of refugees from _ the 
Saar seems, temporarily at least, some- 
what less urgent, Edouard Herriot, min- 
ister without portfolio, informed the 
French Cabinet that France has given 
shelter to 2500 who have fied from the 
Saar, having distributed 1000 among 
communities in the south of France and 
the rest in barracks pending final dis- 














Above, map showing the’ scene of Japan’s 

recent military operations in China. Be- 

low: Innere Harbor, in the city of Memel, 

where the Nazis are intensifying a propa- 
ganda campaign. 


position. France requested the Council 
of the League tu assume moral and finan- 
cial responsibility for the refugees, since 
the Saar has been under League sover- 
eignty. 

Greatest anxiety is felt for those in 
the Saar who fled to it from persecution 
in Germany. For them the Nazis have 
promised no consideration. In a some- 
what different class are anti-Hitler Saar- 
landers who voted against reunion with 
Germany. According to German prom- 
ises, they will have a year’s grace from 
persecution, which is no guarantee against 
unofficial persecution by the Nazis. 
James G. McDonald, refugee high com- 
missioner of the League of Nations, es- 
timates that 30,000 exiles from Germany 
have now been established in foreign 
homes. 

Emboldened by their success in the 
Saar, the Nazis are intensifying propa- 
ganda in Memel, the former German 
city awarded to Lithuania, and in the 
now Belgian districts of Eupen and Mal- 
medy. The German army is accused of 
strongly fortifying the border city of 
Tilsit in East Prussia, preparatory to a 
drive on Memel. The Nazis began de- 
manding the return of Memel years ago 
and have spent considerable sums on 
Nazi propaganda in the district. In 
Kovno, capital of Lithuania, 126 Nazis 
are on trial charged with propagandizing 
for the forcible return of Memel to Ger- 
many. 

In Belgium gendarmes rounded up 
Nazis who had been agitating for the 
return to Germany of. the Eupen and 
Malmedy districts, awarded to Belgium 
under the Versailles Treaty. It was 
discovered that pamphlets printed in 
Germany were being widely circulated. 

he 


Turkey-Greece + 
League 


of Nations council, at its recent meeting, 
announced the completion of another 
complicated task, the repatriation of 
2,000,000 Greek and Turkish refugees. 

Eleven years were required to conduct 
these migrations, including the transfer 
of livestock, and other movable prop- 
erty, and fixing valuations and compen- 
sation on property which could not be 
moved. As a consequence of these mass 
movements of population, the people of 
each country become more homogeneous, 
both in religion and in race. Of the 
2,000,000, only 75,000 Greeks who had 
been “established” in Istanbul remained 
there, while 100,000 Moslems were per- 
mitted to remain in western Thrace as 
subjects of Greece. 

The exchange grew out of the Greek- 
Turkish war of 1922, in which Turkey 
defeated the Greek army in Asia Minor. 
Among the clauses of the treaty was one 
providing for the “compulsory exchange 
of Turkish nationals of the Greek ortho- 
dox religion established in Turkish terri- 
tory and of Greek nationals of the Muslim 
religion established in Greek territory.” 

For this purpose the League appointed 
a mixed commission consisting of two 
Turks, two Greeks and three neutrals, a 
Chilean, a Norwegian and a Dane. The 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague was brought into the 
problem, to interpret the treaty. 

Pierre Laval, France’s Foreign Min- 
ister, speaking for the Council of the 
League, paid tribute to the work of the 
mixed commission an “example in the 
history of international cooperation.” 
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‘The Course of National Affairs 
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Work Relief sy « 
vote of 
$29 to 78, the House of Répresentatives 
passed and sent on to the Senate Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s work relief bill which 
gives him authority to spend as he sees 
fit $4,880,000,000 on a broad program 
by which 3,500,000 able-bodied men and 
women will be transferred from relief 
rolls to payrolls. One and a half million 
“unemployables” are to be returned to 

local agencies for care. 

The President’s triumph, however, con- 
tained’a reproof for his Public Works 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, who is 
not to administer any part of the fund. 
This came through the defeat of a pro- 
vision in the. bill. giving the President 
power to extend the life of existing 
agencies. Although the P.W.A. goes into 
the dustbin June 30, the President is 
authorized to establish new agencies. 

This implied censure of Ickes was the 
price the Administration paid for its 
solid front in defeating amendment after 
amendment offered chiefly by the Repub- 
lican opposition to cripple the operation 
of the measure and bind the President in 
his distribution of the fund. By another 
large vote the House defeated an. amend- 
ment to return the bill to the Appropria- 
tions Committee with instructions to in- 
corporate in it a long list of restrictions 
on the President’s use of the fund. 

RESOURCES Congress. received a 
message from the President recommend- 
ing the report submitted by the Na- 
tional Resources Board of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee. The Board urged 
the establishment of a lasting ‘public 
works program, national planning of the 
use of land, water and mineral assets and 
government control of coal mines and 
other minerals. 


Mooney The Supreme Court of 


the United States has 
denied to Tom Mooney, for the present 
and without prejudice to a future request, 
the writ of habeas corpus requested by 
the man who has been confined 18 years 
in San Quentin prison on the charge of 
murder in connection with the San Fran- 
cisco Preparedness Day bomb outrage. In 
denying the writ, the court 
commended Mooney to the 
mercy of the California Su- 
preme Court and intimated 
that it would be ready to act 
again, if that tribunal failed 
to justify faith in its fair- 
mindedness. Also, the court 
so sharply rapped the 
knuckles of the state’s At- 
torney General, who had ar- 
gued against the granting of 
the writ, as to give the im- 
pression that it favored 
Mooney’s request much more 
than its technical denial 
would make it appear. The 
Supreme Court in effect 
urged Mooney to put to the 
test his contention that he 
cannot obtain fair dealing 
from the California Supreme 
Court to which he has not, 
for that reason, applied. 
Other California courts and 
three Governors have denied 
his application. 

The Supreme Court’s re- 
buff to the California au- 
thorities were put in the 
following words: 


The scene of Chicago 
over an opportunity to go back to work will be wit- 
nessed throughout the nation when the work relief 
bill recently passed by the House becomes law. Be- 
low: The first government-supervised election of labor 
representatives which took place recently in a Detroit 


“We are unable to approve this nar- 
row view of the requirements of due 
process. That requirement, in safeguard- 
ing the liberty of the citizen against 
deprivation through the action of the 
State, embodied the fundamental concep- 
tions of justice which lie at the base 
of our civil and political institutions. 

“It is a requirement that cannot be 
deemed to be satisfied by mere notice 
and hearing if a State has contrived a 
conviction through the pretense of a 
trial which in truth is but used as a 
means of depriving a defendant of lib- 
erty through a deliberate deception of 
court and jury by the presentation of 
testimony known to be perjured.” 

The Supreme Court has promised to 
render a decision on the constitutionality 
of the N.R.A. -vhen it reconvenes. The 
issue has come before it in an appeal 
by the government against a decision by 
a lower court declaring N.R.A. invalid 
and upholding an Alabama lumberman 
who had paid less than code wages. This 
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CWA workers in high spirits 


automobile factory. 


decision is awaited no less impatiently 
than that on the suspension of the gold 
clause (Schol., Feb. 2). 

President 


La b or B oard Roosevelt 


is declared to have taken a turn to the 
right in removing from the National 
Labor Relations Board jurisdiction in 
the case of Dean Jennings, San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man discharged for ac- 
tivities in the Newspaper Guild, and 
returning his case for decision to the 
Newspaper Code Authority. The N.L.R.B. 
had ruled that Jennings was entitled 
to his job. Donald Richberg, N.R.A. Ad- 
ministrator, then had been appealed to 
by the attorney for the publishers and 
had ruled that the case must be decided 
by the Code Authority. The President’s 
support of the publishers’ point of view 
is seen as a slap at the N.L.R.B., which 
may resign in a body. How newspaper- 
men feel about it may be seen in the 


esas 


resignation of Jonathan Eddy, executive 
secretary of the American Newspaper 
Guild, from his place on the Newspaper 
Industrial Board. 

“N. R.A. is definitely on the spot now,” 
said W. A. Harriman, Blue Eagle admin- 
istrative officer, in reference to the status 
of the Jennings case. The phrase might 
be applied with equal force to the de- 
cision of eighty local automobile unions 
affliated with the A. F. of L. to with- 
draw from the Automobile Labor Board. 

The unions informed the President 
that they were withdrawing because the 
Board had broken down. In view of 
the fact that the automobile industry has 
refused to confer with labor toward the 
creation of another tribunal, there is a 
strong possibility now that strikes in 
various automoible plants will be called 
this spring. The Federation will intensify 
its membership drive in automobile cen- 
tres and at the same time move to have 
the N.L.R.B. supersede the Automobile 
Labor Board in assuming jurisdiction in 
the industry. Before there can be serious 
consideration of an automobile strike, 
President Roosevelt is expected to hold a 
peace conference with the industry. 
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Who’s Who In The News 
CONSUMER-CONSCIOUS 


Stuart Chase’s chief distinction lies in 
his writing about economic facts in a 
manner both clear and fascinating. ~Long 
before the coming 
of the New Deal 
made publie discus- 
sion of economics 
and finance profit- 
able and popular, 
his books brought 
him considerable 
reputation. Maga- 
zines like Harper’s, 

Scribner’s, Fortune, 

the New Republic 

and The Nation, 

among many others, 

have looked to him, and not in vain, for 
pithy expositions of complicated economic 
fact and a point of view which was never 
narrow. He was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of national planning. 

He was born 47 years ago in a small 
New Hampshire community and studied 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and at Harvard, from which he 
was graduated with honors in 1910. Until 
1917 he was'a partner with his father in 
the Harvey S. Chase Co., certified public 
accountants. 

Among his books are: The Tragedy of 
Waste, Men and Machines, Prosperity— 
Fact or Myth, The Nemesis of American 
Business and The Economy of Abun- 
dance. One of his most popular books 
was Your Money’s Worth, written in col- 
laboration with F. J. Schlink, technical 
director of Consumers’ Research and for- 
merly research engineer and physicist in 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Mr. 
Schlink subsequently collaborated —-with 
Arthur Kallet, also of Consumers’ Re- 
search, in 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, in 
which was carried forward the exposé of 
advertisers’ claims for food products and 
patent medicines. 


IMPERIALIST 


Frankly reactionary, Hendrik Colijn is 
Holland’s strong man, the leader of its 
Anti-Revolutionary Party, its Premier 
and Minister of Col- 
onies. In his sixty- 
five years he has 
been teacher, soldier, 
colonial administra- 
tor, and capitalist, 
and has at various 
times been called 
brute, obstinate fool, 
and bore. The first 
epithet was earned 
when he ordered 
soldiers to fire when 
the Amsterdam poor 
demonstrated against a reduction in the 
dole, and then suppressed Parliamentary 
debate on the incident. His obstinacy 
has been expressed recently in refusing 
to take Holland off the gold standard. 

Born in Haarlem in 1869, he was a 
schoolmaster at 17 and an infantry cor- 
poral at 18, fighting against rebellious 
tribesmen in Sumatra’s jungles. He rose 
in the colonial service, returned to Hol- 
land and entered politics. As Minister 
of War, to which post he was appointed 
in 1911, he is credited with having kept 
Holland neutral by fortifying Limburg 
so strongly that the Germans had to 
Strike at France through Belgium. 

In the same year he became a director 
of the Batavian Petroleum Co., Royal 
Dutch Shell’s operating company in the 
East Indies, but in 1923 he was recalled 
to his nation’s service, as Finance Min- 
ister. He became Premier in 1933. 
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What better way is there of starting the new term than by 
entering a contest that offers 216 valuable prizes! All that is 
required is a poster (of not more than 200 words) which 
presents in an interesting way some phase of the Salmon In- 
dustry and the value of Salmon as a food. The illustrations 
above are only two of many phases of the Salmon Industry 
which may suggest a subject for your poster. Additional 
illustrations appear in our interesting booklet, ““The Story 
of Salmon’’, the first complete account of the Salmon In- 
dustry, a copy of which will be sent gladly, free of charge. 
If you prefer, you may sketch an appropriate illustration 
yourself, although no extra credit will be given for art work; 
prizes will be awarded for excellence of text only. 


216 PRIZES 


There will be two each of the first eight prizes (one for students and one 
for classrooms), which are: 1. Collier’s National Encyclopedia, valued at 
$75. 2. Rand-McNally $48 Floor-Stand Globe, 12’. 3. Funk & Wagnalls 
Encyclopedia, 25 volumes. 4. Rand-McNally Table Globe. 5. Rand- 
McNally $15 International Atlas. 6. Funk & Wagnalls Practical Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 7. Rand-McNally Economic Atlas. 8. Rand-McNally 
Premier Atlas. In addition, 200 new Rand-McNally Maps of Europe 
will be given to the four classrooms in each state in which a Contestant 
produces one of the four best posters in that state. And copies of our 
beautiful pictorial map, showing the growth of the American School 
System since the founding of the Boston Latin School in 1635, will be 
given to teachers absolutely free in every classroom which has one or more 
entries in the contest. The poster winning first prize will be published in 
two colors in the May 26th Scholastic, as well.as the names of all winners. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to any high school student in the United States. 2. Prizes will be 
awarded for the most interesting material of not more than 200 words 
suitable to be used as a Salmon Poster as part of the series of food posters 
published in Scholastic. 3. Judges will consider suitability of material, 
handling of subject, accuracy of data and logic of reasons why 

should be included in the diet. 4. In case of a tie, identical awards will be 
made to both contestants. 5. All entries must be post-marked not later 
than April 15, 1935, at midnight, and mailed to Celebration Committee, 
300 Years of American High Schools, 250 E. 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., who will do the judging: Each entry must contain the names of the 
student and of the teacher. 


TEACHERS: This contest will make an interesting project for the whole class. 


poe fcnaninics Department 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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_ Bubbles from the News 
Cauldon 


WARD LINE 


At least 35 men and women were 
drowned in the waters of a wintry Atlan- 
tic when the S.S. Mohawk went down in 
a collision off Sea Girt, N. J. Ten 
others, passengers and crew, are reported 
missing. The Mohawk is the third Ward 
Line ship to suffer disaster at sea this 
season. 

A raging fire took toll of the Morro 
Castle last Sept. 8, and 124 victims were 
counted after the flaming hulk had been 
beached at Asbury Park. The Federal 
Grand Jury voted censures against the 
company, the acting captain, and the chief 
engineer, and shipping regulations were 
tightened, but four months later the Ward 
liner Havana ran aground on a reef in 
the Bahamas, with only one life lost. 

The chief contrast between the casualty 
and rescue lists of the Morro Castle and 
the Mohawk is that more of the Mohawk’s 
officers and crew went down with their 
ship and the lifeboats were occupied mainly 
by passengers. Captain J. E. Wood, master 
of the Mohawk, whose body has not been 
recovered, was last seen on the sinking 
vessel. 


BULGARIA 


In the resignation of the Bulgarian 
Cabinet and the formation of a new Min- 
istry is read a victory for Tsar Boris III 
against the group of officers who engi- 
neered the Fascist coup of May 19, 1934, 
and then sought to rule with almost no 
reference to their monarch. The quitting 
of the Cabinet dominated by Col. Velt- 
cheff, organizer of the Officers Association, 
was caused by the King’s refusal to sur- 
render his rights after having been made 
a virtual prisoner of the government, 
which was planning to reduce him to a 
Bulgarian equivalent of Italy’s Victor 
Emanuel. 


ITALY . 


Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Internal 
Affairs, War, Navy, Air, Colonies, and 
Corporations, “changed the guard” by dis- 
missing the other six members of the 
Cabinet and replacing them with other 
ministers. He appointed also a new 
under-secretary for each of his ministers 
and a new Governor of Rome. The most 
important dismissal is that of Guido Jung, 
Finance Minister. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota House of Represen- 
tatives, which is controlled by the Non- 
partisan League, has taken the first step 
in its effort to depose Gov. Thomas ‘H. 
Moodie, Democrat, by voting articles of 
impeachment against him. The House, 
however, has shied at taking any further 
steps, chief of which must be the appoint- 
ment of a board of managers to present 
the impeachment charges to the Senate 
for trial. Governor Moodie threatened to 
resist and posted National Guardsmen at 
his door, but has since withdrawn them. 


MYTH-MAKING 


Odin, Hercules, and St. George may be 
dead, but the myth-making impulses by 
which they and their deeds were created 
are still active today. From the remote 
reaches of Soviet Russia come legendary 
reconstructions of the life and deeds of 
Nicolai Lenin, the eleventh anniversary of 
whose death recently has been marked. 
Among the Tajiks, true Aryans dwelling 
on the borders of Afghanistan, Lenin is 


. 








The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Passed crop production loan bill carrying 
$4,000,000. 

Passed the $4,880,000,000 work relief bill 
without substantial amendment. 

Passed the Doughton Amendment to the 
Second Liberty Loan bill. 


SENATE 


Passed bill authorizing $100,000,000 for 
crop, feed and seed loans. 

Passed Connally “hot oil’’ bill. 

Confirmed nomination of Miss Josephine 
Roche for Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Defeated the Norris reservation on the 
World Court resolution. 

Passed bill extending the life of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 











pictured as an avenger of the common 
people who came to earth to drive out the 
evil Kuchak (Adam) who had been hold- 
ing them in thrall. In Uzbekistan, Lenin 
is a Thor who causes earthquakes and 
throws boulders about when angered. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


MEXICO 


The Knights of Columbus, Catholic 
fraternal organization, has asked Sec- 
retary of State Hull to warn Mexico that 
diplomatic relations will be severed un- 
less “persecution and murder” of Cath- 
olics in that country is halted. Secretary 
Hull expressed to the delegation his be- 
lief that it is not in the province of one 
country to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs .of another. The delegation then 
called~on Senator Key Pittman, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and on Senator Wagner in 
the effort to obtain either a Senatorial 
inquiry into Mexican conditions or a 
resolution warning Mexico against con- 
tinued persecution. 

In Mexico itself members of the 
Church who are active in the anti-clerical 
National Revolutionary Party, or who, 
as government servants, work actively 
against the Church, are threatened with 
excommunication. Exception is to be 
made only on behalf of “passive” mem- 
bers of the party who belong to it be- 
cause they hold government office. Threat 
of excommunication was contained in in- 
structions given by Archbishop Pascual 
Diaz, Primate of the Church. 


APOLOGY 


When one nation apologizes to another, 
the procedure is quite simple, almost as 
simple as when one man apologizes to 
another. According to the decision of 
an international court, the United States 
had to pay damages and apologize to 
Canada for the sinking in the Gulf of 
Mexico March 22, 1929 of the rum-run- 
ning schooner I’m Alone by the Coast 
Guard. Shortly afterward William —-D. 
Harridge, Canadian Minister at Wash- 
ington, received a letter of apology from 
Secretary of State Hull, and as soon 
as Mr. Hull obtains the authorization he 
will send along a check for $50,666.50, 
which covers compensation to the Cana- 
dian government, the master and mem- 
bers of the crew, and the family of the 
one seaman who was drowned in the 
Gulf. 

With this matter out of the way, nego- 
tiations will be set afoot for a reciprocity 
tariff treaty between Canada and the 
United States. A hearing has been set 
for March 18 before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. An agreement 
in principle already has been reached. 
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HAUPTMANN 


After listening to detailed expert tes- 
timony which showed that the ladder 
used by the kidnapper and murderer of 
the Lindbergh baby was made partly with 
wood taken from the attic of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, the defendant him- 
self took the stand in the Hunterdon 
County courthouse at Flemington, N. J. 

While he was in the care of his own 
lawyer, Hauptmann had easy sailing, be- 
ing gently guided in his relation of his 
life story, his meeting and financial deals 
in furs and stocks with Isidor Fisch, the 
deceased German on whom the defense 
is seeking to fasten the crime, and in his 
denials of any connection with the com- 
mission of the crime or the collection of 
the ransom. He presented an alibi for 
himself which his chief witness, however, 
was unable to support. His usual replies 
to his attorney’s questions were “No” 
and “I don’t know.” 

It was when his own lawyer surren- 
dered him for cross-examination to the 
State, in the person of Attorney General 
David T. Wilentz, that the accused wit- 
ness showed most obvious signs of agita- 
tion, from which he would rouse himself 
to shout denials to questions incriminating 
him in the crime. He denied that he 
had made the ladder and he refused to 
acknowledge any similarities between his 
handwriting and that used in the ransom 
notes. 


WORLD COURT 


By a vote of 47 to 37, the U. S. Senate 
voted down the Norris reservation to the 
resolution’ of World Court adherence, by 
which the Senate would be required to 
give two-thirds approval before questions 
affecting the United States could be sub- 
mitted to the court. 


SOMALILAND 


The scene of African disturbance shifted 
from Italy’s Somalilane to France’s when 
a large band of marauding tribesmen shot 
and cut down 97 men in the Gobad dis- 
trict, just across the Abyssinian border. 
Of the 97, 80 were Somali tribesmen who 
had taken refuge with the French, 16 
were native police, and one a Frenchman, 
Albert Julius Bernard, the impetuous 
26-year-old administrator who engaged 
the 2,000 tribesmen with a small force of 
natives and fought until their ammunition 
gave out. When the news reached the 
capital of French Somaliland, a troop of 
the Camel Corps, a detachment of Senega- 
lese riflemen, and several planes were 
despatched to make mince meat of the 
fighting tribesmen. 


Deaths of the Week 


John Barton Payne, 79, who began his 
career as a country store clerk and rose 
to become a noted lawyer, head of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, Secretary of the 
Interior, and head of the American Red 
Cross; he held the last-named post un- 
der four Presidents and received honors 
from nine foreign countries. . . . Georg¢ 
Dupont Pratt, 66, capitalist, game hunter. 
advocate of conservation, art patron... . 
James M. MacKaye, 62, Dartmouth Col- 
lege professor and authority on mathe- 
matical philosophy and economics; broth- 
er of Percy MacKaye, playwright, and 
Benton MacKaye, regional planner. . . . 
Robert Livingston Beeckman, 68, mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary family of Liv- 
ingston and three times Governor of 
Rhode Island. . . . Valerian V. Kuiby- 
sheff, 47, Vice Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, member of the 
powerful political bureau of the Com- 
munist Party, and leader. in the indus- 
trial upbuilding of Soviet Russia. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1935 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS = 


“Noah’s Ark” in’ the November, 1934, 
Forum is the title used by Henry Goddard 
Leach to visualize the amazing fact that 
the consumer’s cooperative societies have 
been “riding” the economic flood—floating 
high on the waves of a world deluge.” 
While profit-making business ventures are 
crying “depression,” the cooperatives in 
the United States have been increasing 
their turnover until 1935—the sixth de- 
pression year—finds them doing a business 
of a million dollars a day! 

In the September Forum, Mr. Leach, 
editor of the magazine, wrote a very in- 
formative enthusiastic article on the co- 
operative movement in Sweden. “Where 
Consumers Produce” will open your eyes 
to our possibilities as consumers. 

In the August number of the same 
magazine, Lewis A. Riley, New Mexico 
government engineer, has an article called 
“Masters of Use.” Mr. Riley does not 
think that the New Deal will solve our 
economic problem. He suggests consumer- 
worker ownership of consumption tools 
and property as the way out. 

é e 

In the May, 1934, Survey Graphic, 
Dr. A. R. Burns has an article called 
“Recovery for the Consumer,” in which 
he makes a plea for a federal agency in- 
dependent of N.R.A. to represent con- 


sumers. 
® 


“The Consumer Gets a Break,” by Jona- 
than Mitchell in the New Republic for 
January 30, 1935, tells the story of the 
fight for really descriptive labeling on 
canned goods. 

“Cooperatives in Europe” by M. Parod- 
neck in the December, 1934, Common 
Sense is a historical account of the growth 
of the cooperative movement. 

e 

In “Skin Deep” (Vanguard Press, 
$2.00) M. C. Phillips does in the field of 
“beauty aids” what her Consumers Re- 
search colleagues, Schlink and Kallet, 
did on food in their justly famous book, 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” There is no 
guessing about what’s what in “Skin 
Deep.” The author “names names,” so 
you can learn which cold creams, powders, 
lipsticks, hair restorers, soaps, etc., are 
dangerous, and which are safe. After you 
see the reproduction of some misleading 
cosmetics advertisements, and read about 
the false claims under which some of these 
preparations were sold, you may be more 
cautious. 

* 

Other books on the problems of the 
consumer are: “Your Money’s Worth” 
(Macmillan) by .Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink; “The Tragedy of Waste” (Mac- 
millan) by Stuart Chase; “Financing the 
Consumer” (Harper’s) by Evans Clark; 
“The Education of the Consumer” (Mac- 
millan) by Henry Harap; “Rochdale Pio- 
neers” (1892) by Holyoake; “Partners in 
Plunder—The Cost of Business Dictator- 
ship” (Covici-Friede) by J. B. Mathews 
and R. E. Shallcross; “Cooperative Democ- 
racy” by J. P. Warbasse; “The Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative Movement” by B. and 
S. Webb, and “Cooperation and the Fu- 
ture of Industry” by Leonard Woolf. 
“The Consumer Finds A Way” (Norton) 
by C. Foreman and M. Ross to be pub- 
lished Apr., 1935. 

* 


For publications of various consumer 
agencies, both government and unofficial, 
see directory, page 17. 


Social Studies Section 





Consumer and the NRA 
(Concluded from page 10) 


to Congress said: “We would encourage 
the slowly growing impulse among con- 
sumers to enter the industrial market 
place equipped with sufficient organiza- 
tion to insist on fair prices and honest 
sales.” Various provisions in many in- 
dustrial codes that were harmful to co- 
operation have now been removed, thanks 
to the assistance of sympathetic officials 
of the N.R.A. To solve these problems 
required in two instances Executive Or- 
ders specifying “bonafide and legitimate 
cooperative organizations” signed by the 
President. Then a definition of “bona 
fide and legitimate cooperation” became 
necessary. The Cooperative League was 
called upon to provide such a definition. 
This definition has been adopted by the 
Administration of the N.R.A. and is 
now the statute law of the United States. 


Cooperatives Protest Wage Cuts 


Consumers’ Cooperative Services is a 
cooperative society in New York which 
operates ten consumer-owned restaurants. 
When the Restaurant Code was the sub- 
ject of public hearings, representatives 
of this society went to Washington and 
protested against the provision of the 
code that fixed the minimum wages of 
restaurant workers at 28 cents an hour 
and demanded that the minimum rate be 
fixed at 40 cents an hour, even though 
the 28 cent rate had been approved by 
the Labor Board of the N.R.A. They 
also demanded that the pay of men and 
women be the same for similar work. 
Such experiences astonished the govern- 
ment and caused it to take sympathetic 
notice of the cooperative form of busi- 
ness. Until the consumers’ cooperatives 
appeared, the N.R.A. had never seen em- 
ployers spending time, money and energy 
to establish higher wages for their 
workers. 


Cooperatives Among Unemployed 


In its dealings with the millions of un- 
employed the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration has applied the methods 
of consumers’ cooperation on a large 
scale. Time will not permit the descrip- 
tion of these cooperative organizations of 
the unemployed, but the ingenuity dis- 
played and the encouragement and rehab- 
ilitation they have brought to disheartened 
men is one of the thrilling chapters in the 
history of the enlightened uses of ad- 
versity. 

Under the present administration the 
concern of consumers can not yet be 
made the supreme interest. Should the 
prosperity of profit business return, the 
progressive measures and the present ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the cooperatives will 
fade away and become a memory. Then 
the getting of money will satisfy both 
employer and workers and the getting 
of things will concern only that small 
part of our population found in the co- 
operative societies. Cooperation makes 
hay while the sun shines but for us in 
America unhappily that sun is the red 
flare of distress which swings through 
its dreadful orbit as a periodic blight. 
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1, Cash Awards of $50— 
$25—$15—plus Cash 
Honorable Mentions of 


$5 Each. 


_A Gold or Silver Em- 
blem to Each Winner. 


You still have time—closing date 
is March 15—to enter the annual 
pencil-drawing competition that 
attracts high school students from 
all over America! You have as 
good a chance to win as any 
other student, but get full details 
of this competition right now! 
Address School Bureau, Dept. 
115-J, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
or Editor of Scholastic Magazine, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City. 


Learn how much better pencil- 
work you can accomplish—use 
Eldorado, the Master Drawing 
Pencil. Your dealer has Eldorado 
in the following leads: 4B, 3B, 
2B, B, HB, H, 2H. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Politician 

BIG puffy man with a large red 
A nose stood up to greet his public. 

The crowd howled and cheered and 
whistled and stamped to show their ap- 
proval and to assure him that he would 
be in office the day after election. The 
politician, evidently at ease, fingered the 
heavy gold watch-chain which girded his 
somewhat portentous abdomen. He cleared 
his throat, and with a domineering ges- 
ture that had endeared him to thousands, 
held up his hands for silence. A hush fell 
on the great hall as the audience waited, 
alert to catch the first words of the 
august speaker. 

“My friends,” he began but got no fur- 
ther. The policeman on duty in the next 
block heard the thunderous applause and 
knew his job was safe for the next four 
years. ~The politician smiled knowingly 
and gulped a tumbler of water as his 
nose grew just a trifle redder. He had 
perfect poise even if his bulk gave the 
impression of awkwardness. 

As the applause subsided he continued: 

“Certain members of the opposition”— 
here the crowd booed and hissed for three 
minutes—“have challenged me to state my 
position on the momentous problem of 
whether the city or county shall supply 
the money for the paper plates to be used 
at the annual County-City picnic.” 

At the mention of this auspicious oc- 
casion the crowd cheered with wild aban- 
don. The politician drank more water. 

“Let it hereby be known to all,” he con- 
tinued, his nose growing redder as he got 
deeper into his subject, “That I, Mr. 
Spendalot O. F. Yourmoney, will, if elected 
to office, pay for the paper plates used 
at the annual picnic myself.” 

At first the crowd was shocked into 
silence by this extraordinary announce- 
ment. Never before in the history of that 
noble city had anyone been so splendidly 
generous with his salary. Then as they 
realized the full import of the statement 
their mouths opened, and they put their 
hearts, souls, and votes into the cheer for 
Mr. Yourmoney, who at that moment was 
bowing himself off the platform with a 
nose now so red as to resemble the light 
on the radiator of a fire engine. 

The day after that Mr. Yourmoney was 
one of the esteemed officers of the city, 
elected to an office where millions of dol- 
lars are spent, and all because he was 
generous enough to buy the paper plates 
for the annual picnic. 

Charles Aufderheide, 16, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Teacher, Miss Florence Guild 


Small Business 


How vain! 
Of the great man 
To try to tread on me. 
I am so small—I slip between 
His toes! 
—Bruce Walters 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. 8. 


Wind Mood 


The Wind slid down, 

Caressing the tress,—warming them. 

He lay on the cool, short grass which 
stood 

Childishly stiff in its new-born importance. 

He touched thin bushes—laughed gaily, 

Watching their shivering, expectant 
swaying. 

He reached to the clouds 


Blew through: their wide, white sleeves, 
Whistling and walking away 
As, indignantly, the clouds swept on. 
He threaded through rippling water 
waves, 
Scoffing at the white, loose fragments 
floating idly, iced. 
As he skimmed a mountain top, 
He raised“his shout for all to hear— 
“My Lady—Spring.” 
—Viola Amann, St. Michael Central H. 8. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Teacher, Sister Mary Philemon 


Regret 
Why must I live in 
This enlightened age, 
When every star is 
Like an open page 
That wise men read? 
Why could I not 
Have been a savage, 
Who looked upon 
The meteor’s ravage 
As mystery? 
—Frieda Blanar, 15 
Central High, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer 


Brent 


Brent works in a bank. 

He bosses men. 

Very few men ahead of him, 
And his wife and children 
Are quite happy. 

Brent gets a raise, 

A fifty dollar raise. 

Very few men ahead of him, 
And he puts this money 

In the bank. 

Brent is president of the bank. 
Brent is progressive. 

Very few men ahead of him. 
With his wealth and power 
He bosses the bosses. 


Brent is lowered into a hole in a box. 
Brent is dead. 
Lots of men ahead of him 
In their cold, narrow homes 
In the ground. 
—Sara Halstead, 14 
Alexander Hamilton Jr. H. 8. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Estelle May Rich 


Gossip 


The oak tree had four loves, the grasses 
say: 

First Spring with gowns of holly green, 
and bright 

Young fingers won her, wearied, and took 
flight. 

Then came that lover with his glowing 
ray :— 

Down strode the sun in blood red boots 
to pay 

To her—no love but warmth, no gift but 
light— 

And yet for him she blossomed over 
night. 

One morning, fascinated by the sway 

Of branches, stopped the third; his cheeks 
were soft— 

This child, he asked her for a toy, and 
home 

With acorns in his fists he ran at noon. 

Last—the bold wind roughly kissed her 
from aloft! 

He made her head leaves whisper like 
sea-foam, 

And now she talks of dead loves with the 
moon. 

—Elinor Bowker, 17 
Needham (Mass.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss Ruth Appel 
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One Minute Longer 
(Continued from page 6) 


Again and again, in the car, he had 
sat upon the front seat alongside the 
Mistress when she drove to the station to 
meet guests. ‘There were always people 
at the station, and to the station Wolf 
now raced, 

The usual group of platform idlers had 
been dispersed by the cold. A _ solitary 
baggageman was hauling a trunk and 
some boxes out of the express-coop on 
to the platform to be put aboard the 
five o’clock train from New York. 

As the baggageman passed under the 
clump of station lights; he came to a 
sudden halt, for out of the darkness 
dashed a dog. Full tilt, the animal rushed 
up to him and seized him by the skirt 
of the overcoat. 

The man cried out in scared surprise. 
He dropped the box he was carrying and 
struck at the dog to ward off the seem- 
ingly murderous attack. He recognized 
Wolf, and he knew the collie’s repute. 

But Wolf was not attacking. Holding 
tight to the coat-skirt, he backed away, 
trying to draw the man with him, and 
all the while whimpering aloud like a 
nervous puppy. 

A kick from the man’s heavy-shed boot 
broke the dog’s hold on the coat-skirt, 
even as a second yell from the man 
brought four or five other people run- 
ning out from the station waiting-room. 

One of these, the telegraph operator, 
took in the scene at a single glance. With 
great presence of mind he bawled loudly: 

“MAD DOG!” 

This, as Wolf, reeling from the kick, 
sought to gain another grip on the coat- 
skirt. A second kick sent him rolling 
over and over on the tracks, while other 
voices took up the panic cry of “Mad 
Dog!” 

Now, a mad dog is supposed to be a 
dog afflicted by rabies. Once in ten thou- 
sand times, at the very most, a mad-dog- 
hue-and-cry is justified. Certainly not 
oftener. A harmless and friendly dog 
loses his Master on the gtreet. He runs 
about, confused and frightened, looking 
for the owner he has lost. A boy throws 
a stone at him. Other boys chase him. 
His tongue hangs out, and his eyes glaze 
with terror. Then some fool bellows: 

“Mad dog!” 

And the cruel chase is on—a chase that 
ends in the pitiful victim’s death. Yet in 
every crowd there is a voice ready to 
raise that asinine and murderously cruel 
shout. 

So it was with the men who witnessed 
Wolf's frenzied effort to take aid to the 
imperiled Boy. 

Voice after voice repeated the cry. Men 
groped along the platform edge for stones 
to throw. The village policeman ran puf- 
fingly upon the scene, drawing his re- 
volver. 

Finding it useless to make a further 
attempt to drag the baggageman to the 
rescue, Wolf leaped back, facing the ever 
larger group. Back went his head again 
in-that hideous Wolf-howl. Then he gal- 
loped away a few yards, trotted back, 
howled once more, and again galloped 
lakeward. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Food ‘aid a ices Bills 


eases for which there are no 

known remedies. Yet some news- 
papers and magazines carry advertise- 
ments which make people afflicted with 
these and other incurable ailments think 
they can be cured. This is not just a 
harmless fraud—it’s dangerous. Sim- 
ilarly there is great danger in the sale 
of certain brands of cosmetics, hair re- 
movers, patent medicines, and other cure- 
alls which are put over on an unsus- 
pecting public by fraudulent claims. 
Thousands of people are poisoned and 
a number die each year from such fake 
remedies. There was the celebrated case 
of the Pittsburgh millionaire who drank 
an advertised “radium water” until his 
bones decayed and that of the Ohio 
school teacher who beautified her lashes 
with a cosmetic which ate out her eye- 
balls. Surely, you cry, something ought 
to be done to put an end to such prac- 
tices. Is there no law that can prevent 
this sort of thing? 

Yes, there is the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906, passed through the efforts of 
Dr. Harvey Wiley. This was designed to 
prevent “the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated, misbranded, or 
poisonous foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors.” It was very much needed then 
and it put an end to some vicious prac- 
tices. But despite the addition of sev- 
eral useful amendments, this old law has 
not been elastic enough to cover the 
abuses that have cropped up in the 28 
years since it went into effect. During 
those years tremendous changes have 
come about in the production and mar- 
keting of foods and drugs, and in ad- 
vertising. Soon after Mr. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated in 1933, a new law was 
drafted, largely at the instigation of 
“Brain-Truster” Tugwell. It was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, on June 12, 1933. The Tug- 
well-Copeland bill, or S.1944 (Scholastic, 
Jan. 18, 1934) was not a revamping of 
the old law, but a new bill which had 
teeth in it to cope with changed condi- 
tions. It was a bill designed to protect 
the people of the U. S. from being 
cheated or poisoned by fakers and 
quacks. Did it therefore meet with ap- 
proval of every one? Not on your life. 
No clearer example of how consumers’ 
interests are often subordinated to profit- 
making can be cited than the fight that 
revolved around S. 1944. 

Powerful lobbies representing patent- 
medicine manufacturers and_ wholesale 
druggists, and the newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio stations which depend 
on their advertising, descended on Wash- 
ington and rolled up their sleeves for ac- 
tion. They spent money freely to con- 
vince Senators and Congressmen and the 
people of the country that S.1944 was 
a blow at their “rights as American citi- 


C= and heart trouble are dis- 


zens.” A Washington correspondent, 
Paul Y. Anderson, in a dispatch to The 
Nation (Dec. 20, 1933), satirized the 
whole story in this salty manner: “With- 
out bandying words it can be stated that 
this measure (S. 1944) frankly challenges 
the sacred right of a freeborn American 
to advertise and sell horse liniment as a 
remedy for tuberculosis—or, to phrase it 
in a wholly different way, his God-given 
right to advertise and sell extract of 
horsetail weed as a cure for diabetes. 
. This is precisely the sort of constitu- 
tional question which stirs men to the 
very depths of their pocketbooks.” 


When men are stirred to such depths 
they fight. They exert pressure to “re- 
vise” the bill. They see to it that their 
“representatives” are present at the pub- 
lic hearings to oppose the bill. One such 
gentleman was Congressman Arthur P. 
Lamneck of Ohio who made it very ‘plain 
at a hearing on the bill in February, 
1934, just where he stood and why. “The 
people that I represent are opposed to 
all three of them (the original Tugwell 
bill and the first two revisions). Now, 
in my district I have large wholesale 
houses, I have many manufacturers en- 
gaged in the manufacture of drugs, 
foods, and cosmetics, and if I reflect 
their sentiments, I believe I am safe in 
saying that there is no public demand 
for this bill. 


“Now, that is our position, and that 
is all I have to say, and I represent 
manufacturers of foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics, and the only expressions that I 
have had favoring this bill come from 
the university professors at the Ohio 
State University, and some of the stu- 
dents that they have asked to write let- 
ters supporting the original bill.” 


There was one group representing con- 
sumers who did not like the fact that 
Senator Copeland (a _ physician) was 
sponsor for the bill, and a member of 
the Senate Committee of Commerce 
which was reporting the bill. This was 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., which in its 
General Bulletin for October, 1934, op- 
posed his having anything to do with it 
because, they argued, Dr. Copeland is 
himself, “king of medical broadcasters for 
fake and falsely advertised nostrums. 
Fleishmann’s Yeast, Nujol, and Eno 
Effervescent Salts, advertised as_ great 
panaceas in typical quack fashion, are 
among the products which the New York 
Senator’s pleasant voice has helped to 
sell in great quantities.” 


At any rate the Tugwell-Copeland bill 
last year died in committee. But the 
whole question is to be brought up again 
in the Senate soon. On January 4, 1935, 
Senator Copeland introduced S 5, a new 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, which aims 
to preserve some features of the original 
Tugwell Bill, but to eliminate some of 
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STUDENT EDITORS— 
DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 


ALL-AMERICAN 
THIS YEAR? 


F all the honors that can come to any 

school paper, yearbook, or magazine, 
none is greater than to be judged All- 
American in the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s Critical Service! 

Tue Scuotrastic Epiror, the big monthly 
magazine for every student journalist and 
adviser, is the sole official organ of the 
N.S.P.A. Many of N.S.P.A. experts con- 
tribute helpful articles to each issue. Here’s 
your chance to get the “inside dope” 
to learn just how your publication can at- 
tain the excellence needed for All-Ameri- 
can Honor Rating. 

Tue Scuorastic Epiror tells you what 
to do and how to do it. It’s brimful of 
information . .. bubbling with inspiration 
for everyone. And you'll like our new 
service that brings you exclusive interview 
material (and photos) of world-famous 
personalities every month. 


Subscription price is $2.50 for one 


year. Two years, $4.00. This “what- 
to-do” magazine will save you that 
cost many times over. Start on your 
way to All-American—send in your 
subscription today! 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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the features most distasteful to the drug 
interests. 

It is your job as a consumer to scan 
the bill carefully, to judge its adequacy, 
to examine the arguments for and against 
it—and who is behind them. © 


—LEO HUBERMAN. 
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Lott & Stoefen in Net Receipts 


By Jack Lippert 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


tennis are strengthened by leading 

amateur players who have decided 
that they want more for playing tennis 
year-in and year-out than merely bed, 
board and railroad fare. The beds on 
which big-time amateur tennis players 
sleep are very fine beds; the board is 
first class in hotels, swanky clubs, steam- 
ships or wherever it happens to be; and 
the travel is the best that modern trans- 
portation affords. So, when an amateur 
leaves these things I would not say that 
he was leaving a bed of thorns. 

Lester “Little Rollo” Stoefen and Geor- 
gie “Porgie Worgie” Lott are the latest 
famous amateur players to give up play- 
ing for bed, board and traveling expenses 
in favor of 12% percent of the gate re- 
ceipts. Bill Tilden and Bill O’Brien, who 
promote the professional tennis played 
in this country, first signed George Lott 
on the dotted line. When George’s “Lit- 
tle Rollo” (George gave him this name, 


FE year the ranks of professional 


' Stoefen being 6 ft. 3% in. tall) heard 


that his Davis Cup doubles pard had 
been signed on the dotted line, he too 
made the leap. George Lott, though he 
is only 28, is an old hand at tennis. At 
15 he began playiag in national tourna- 
ments, and three years later he was one 
of the first ten ranking players of the 
country. He has played in all the capi- 
tals of Europe and is widely acclaimed 
as the world’s greatest doubles player. 
With four different partners he has won 
all the major doubles titles that the 
world has to offer. Last year he teamed 
up with Stoefen, a comparative green- 
horn at international tennis, and won the 
Davis Cup doubles at Wimbledon and the 
national U. S. doubles at Germantown. 
So, of young Mr. Lott it may be said 
he has been around a good deal, and if 
he kept his eyes open and his curiosity 
alive during his travels, he no doubt got 





The “Big Four” of professional tennis. 
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the net, opposing Lott and Stoefen in the match at Madison .Square Garden 
which lasted more than three hours and was declared one of the most 
spectacular doubles matches in the history of the game. 


something that he prizes very much. But 
all the time he felt that it wasn’t quite 
on the level—playing this so-called ama- 
teur tennis all over the place with all his 
expenses paid. He knew it was a para- 
sitic life, because four years ago he pub- 
licly announced that he was going to 
give up this sort of tennis because he 
“didn’t want to be a tennis bum for- 
ever.” But the depression came, and 
many a young and old fellow was mighty 
glad to take whatever crumbs came off 
the table. Lott stuck to the tennis tables 
where the depression never got deep 
enough to lift the fruit cocktails from 
their thrones on ice-packed sterling silver. 


After last year’s triumphal tour of Eu- 
rope and the United States the doubles 
team of Lott and Stoefen became valu- 
able material for the professional ranks. 
Tilden suggested a tour of the United 
States with himself and Vines paired up 
in doubles to oppose Lott and Stoefen, 
each player to get 12% percent of the 
gross receipts, Tilden and the other pro- 
moter, O’Brien, to get a little more for 
their managerial work. The tour is on, 
and George no longer need consider him- 
self a tennis bum, but may look upon 
himself as a _ bonafide entertainer who 
gets a just share of the money people 

(Concluded on page 29) 








How Varsity Athletes Improve Nutrition= 
gain extra PEP and ENDURANCE 


by drinking this delicious food-drink | Scetiuiuces'sut 


HO ever saw a star “let down’ in the middle of a game — get tired when 
the going is hardest? He’s not a star if he does. Star athletes need plenty | control.Cocomaltiscom- 
of pep and endurance when they play fast, hard games hike basketball — games 


that burn up lots of physical energy. 


That’s why so many basketball coaches (Nat Holman of C.C.N.Y. among | shine Vitamin D. (ir- 
them) advise the boys on their squads to drink Cocomalt every day. They know 
that Cocomalt contains 5 vital food essentials that improve nutrition. 





of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared by an exclusive 
process under scientific 


posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, bar- 
ley malt extract, flavor- 
ing and added Sun 


radiated ergosterol. ) 








Cocomalt is a nutritious food in powder form.designed to be mixed with 
milk. Prepared as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% more food-energy to milk. And 
mixed with milk Cocomalt contains vitamins A-B-D and G. 


Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate flavor, and it is sold at grocery, drug 


and department stores. It tastes good and is good for you. 


BUCK ROGERS ON THE AIR 


Four times a week. See what may happen 


500 years from now; tune in on ‘Buck ( . é mal 


Rogers in the 25th Century’’. See your 
local paper for stations. 


Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 
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- Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


I am calling to attention today two 
plays of the same rich and vivid back- 
ground — India. Both are strong, bold 
photoplays, of distinctly masculine ap- 
peal. In both the plot is well defined and 
the theme carefully developed. In both, 
women play but little part; yet both are 
plays that are worth serioas considera- 
tion. 


Lives of a Bengal Lancer (Paramount; 
Dir. Henry Hathaway; Last: Gary 
Cooper, Franchot Tone). 


This picture is based on the vivid book 
of the same title by Francis Yeats-Brown. 

The well-developed theme of devotion 
to duty is used to knit together the 
events in the lives of three youthful offi- 
cers and two veterans of the Bengal 
Lancers, as they go into action against 
the Mohammedan Afridi warriors. The 
plot develops logically through a series 
of exciting episodes in which love plays 


no part. It comes to a thrilling climax 
where courage and sacrifice for the sake 
of an ideal bring a realization of the kind 


of men that have built British India. The . 
characterizations are well defined and ef-' 


fectively balanced. The atmosphere of 
the country is admirably presented 
through the artistry of Charles Lang, the 
cinematographer. Henry Hathaway, the 
director, deserves special credit. Several 
years ago as an assistant director he was 
seemingly marking time. He quit, went 
to India, attempted a picture of his own, 
returned to Hollywood, sold himself to 
Paramount as director for this picture, 
and produced like a rabbit from a hat 
the necessary Indian background shots. 
There are several extremely dramatic mo- 
ments that make this picture too emo- 
tionally disturbing for younger children. 

Clive of India (United Artists; Dir. 
Richard™Boleslawski; Cast: Ronald Col- 
man, Loretta Young). 


This biographical picture presents a 
strong conflict between ambition and love, 
in the life of Robert, Lord Clive, who 
carved out an empire for his British king 
through the success of the East India 
Company. Daring, decisive, Clive fights 
his way to power, only to come at last 


f 
: 


i 
| 
} 
t 
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to dishonor and disgrace. At the end of 
his career he comes to realize that what 
he gave up was worth more than he 
gained. As is to be expected of Ronald 
Colman, he presents to us a Clive of mag- 
netic personality. The plot is developed 
by means of silent narrative titles and 
vivid picturizations: of history-making 
events in episodes rather than in contin- 
uous story form. The battle scenes, though 
strongly dramatic, are not so convincing 
as the scenes between man and wife, where 
the conflict is more strongly felt. This 
picture may well serve to illustrate the 
background of England’s present East 
Indian problem—that of a nation in which 
the economic conquest of a great trading 
company lays a poor foundation for mod- 
ern government. 

The County Chairman (Fox; Dir. John 
Blystone; Cast: Will Rogers, Evelyn 
Venable). 

A homespun drama of politics in a 
small town of Wyoming thirty years ago, 
authentic in background details. The con- 
flict between love and politics is developed 


Two scenes from the screen version of 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, starring Gary 
Cooper, Franchot Tone, and Monte Blue. 
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chiefly through the part played by Will 
Rogers, that of a genial, clever old poli- 
tician, who gives up political revenge be- 
cause of loyalty to a youthful romance. 
The lines of the play and the comedian’s 
interpretation are full of fun, but best of 
all is the hilarious pursuit that provides 
the climax. 





Noah’s Ark Contest 


The following people have won Honor- 
able Mention (a Modern Library book of 
their own choosing) in the Noah’s Ark 
Contest: 

Annette Goodman, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ruth Gonzer, 270 E. 92nd St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

George Scarbrough, Polk County H. S., 
Benton, Tennessee. 

Maxine Morgan, Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Academy, Dallas, Texas. 

Mary Bowersox, Leechburg H. S., 
Leechburg, Pa. 





Lott & Stoefen 
(Concluded from page 28) 


are willing to pay to see him play tennis. 
The quartet opened their campaign at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, be- 
fore 15,134 spectators who paid $22,231.65, 
gross. Deducting the federal tax left 
$20,050.50, of which Lott, Stoefen and 
Vines each got $1,340.91; and Tilden 
and O’Brien, $1,800. The Garden got the 
rest. 

Incidentally, the doubles match at Mad- 
ison ‘Square Garden was about as bril- 
liant and spectacular a game of four- 
handed tennis as your sports editor has 
ever seen. His opinion is backed up by 
all the more dependable critics who saw 
the match. After losing the first two 
sets, Tilden and Vines came back in a 
thrilling recovery to win, 3-6, 14-16, 13-11, 
8-6, 6-4. It lasted from 9 p. m. until 
12:25 a. m. 

This quartet is playing one-night stands 
throughout the country, and if they come 
your way I hope you will be able to dig 
up a dollar so that you can go to see 
them. 











All the Comforts of 
Home May Be Found at 


THE BROZTELL 


A DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


IT IS easily accessible to shopping and 
theatrical centers, churches, libraries. 
parks and transportation lines. 
LADIES TRAVELING without escort 
will appreciate the atmosphere of 
security and rest it offers. EVERY 
ROOM with tub and shower 


Room with Bath $1.50 


HOTEL BROZTELL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 27th ST., N. Y: 
J. Sugarman, Manager 
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Student 


Graduate’s Plea 


Dear Editor: 

President Roosevelt is 
very unfair to the 
younger generation. In 
his recent speech before 
Congress, be boldly 
stated that his chief concern was to give 
work to 5,000,000 people on dole. He did 
not mention and never has mentioned 
anything pertaining to the high school 
graduates, totaling now over 3,000,000. 

Who can question our ability? We have 
attended school for 12 years and have 
specialized in one phase of business ac- 
tivity at least four years. We have been 
taught to be honest, loyal, ambitious and 
other such quack theories to become a 
success after we were graduated. 

Many of us have lost this thing called 
“ambition.” Perhaps it is only dormant, 
but how can we tell? What opportunities 
are we given to test our young ambitious 
minds? Are we to remain parasites all 
our lives? Are we to become educated 
and cultured mendicants? Shall we for- 
ever depend upon our parents? 

Why is it then that President Roosevelt 
should be concerned only with 5,000,000 
on dole? What a bright future stares us 
in the face! 

If you, the adults of this nation, would 
observe nature you would be shocked 
when the realization eventually dawns 
that you treat your young ones worse 
than you do animals. We are brought 
into this world and after many trying 
years reach maturity. Meanwhile, our 
government and citizens have cared very 
little, or realized what our destiny shall 
be. Why are intelligent human beings 
so self-centered? 

If our capable young people are un- 
able to find a means of financial return, 
they surely will find a solution to their 
problems, regardless of legality. Why not 
give young America a chance before it is 
too late? Revive ambition, and make 
America a land of opportunitys 
—Anthony G. Vogel, 1122 Saw Mill Way, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exonerated 
Dear Editor: 

You certainly are not betraying us. 
Your magazine is one of the best that 
we can read, and the Armistice Day issue 
is especially good. I do not think Jo- 
hannes Steel’s article would lead us to 
expect another war any more than we 


Art Schools 











N. Y. SCHOOL OF *#W YorK—ranis 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 

Information = TERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION? 
and COSTUME DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION. 


GRAPHIC ADVERTISING AND ILLUSTRATION 
Catalogue TEACHER TRAINING. 
on Request 


Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 








Correspondence Schools 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient. 
Many Winter and Spring exami- 
nations expected. Write imedi- 
ately for 32-page book, with 
list of positions and telling now 
to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. N-281 Rochester, 





Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 


might have before reading it. I should 
think this article would cause more op- 
position to war than belief in the inevi- 
tability of the next one. 

Keep on putting out as fine a maga- 
zine as you have in the past. You will 
have the full support of the majority of 
high school students. 

—Thomas W. Parker 
Elizabethtown (N. Y.) H. 8. 


Letters coming to Scholastic’s defense 
in response to Wilfred San Souci’s accu- 
sation that we were betraying our readers 
have been received from the following: 


Barry Gordon, West Philadelphia H. S., Pa.; 
Gerald Morganstein, Spring Valley (N. Y.) H. S.; 
Bernard Shapero, Central S., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Donald Anderson, Durand (Ill.) Community 

._ §.; Merton Marrs, South H. S., maha, 
Neb.; Hugh Robinson, Madison, Wis.; John G 
Emerson, Little Rock (Ark.) Senior H. S.; La 
Vonne Thomson, Postville (Iowa) .H. S.; the 
Senior Class in English, Welsh (La.) H. S. 
signed by the following championeers: Annabelle 
Carr, Georgie Carr, Lloyd Diedrich, Wilson De- 
rouen, Arlu Harris, Iris Kelly, Lucille Kimball, 
Mildred Kimball, Euphemae Meche, Clyde Na- 
rans, Frank Notestine, Mildred Parsons, Lucille 
Peloquin, Bernice Romero, Erl Dee Shipp, Elea- 
nore Shipp, Harold Walker, Wilma Walker, Mary 
Woodruff: also Jean Sutherland, Helen Peachey, 
Fredric Ulrich, Marian Radke, Elva_ Kitchen, 
Lorraine Feustel, Spencer Markham, Elliott Boss- 
mann, James Higbee, Margaret Weber, all of Van 
Brunt Memorial School, Horicon, Wis. 


A Subscriber, Tisbury H.S., Vineyard Haven, 
Mass.; Kathleen Kromm, St. John the Baptist 
H.S., Manayunk, Pa.; Max Kemling, Perkins 
‘o. H.S., Grant, Neb.; John S. Harness, New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) H.S.; Miriam Wayman, New 
Castle, 1.; F. Hartley, Catholic Central H.S., 
Troy, N. Y.; Jane Nichols, Auburn (N._ Y.) 
Senior H.S.; Gerald Benker, Oread H.S., Law- 
rence, Kan.; Randal Weed, Lawrence; Kan.; 
Zoe Williams, Middletown (Ohio) Senior H.S.; 
Margaret MeCully, St. Michaels H. S., Me- 
Daniei, Md.; Henry Ballein, Wayne Township 
H.S., Cherry Fork, Ohio; Boyd Beeston, Millard 
H.S., Fillmore, Utah; James Eberhart, Rossville 
(Kan.) H.S.; Yancy Robb, Oread Training 
School, Lawrence, Kansas; Lois Madden, Green- 
field (Mo.) H.S.; George Little, Portland, Maine. 
We also acknowledge a letter from E. J. Cotter, 
of Berwyn, Lll., supporting Mr. San Souci’s 
point of view. 


We thank all of you.—The Editors. 


Dear Editors: 

I wish to apologize for the letter I 
wrote to you, and which was published in 
the January 19th issue of the Scholastic. 
The students who signed my article did 
not realize what they were doing and they 
do not represent the entire student body 
of Northbridge High School. I realize, 
also, that a grave error was made when 
I wrote, “We demand.” 

—Wilfred San Souci 
Northbridge Senior H. 8. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Write Wing 


game Chamberlain, Emden, Missouri. 
otraine Pop2, Monroe City, Mo. 
Pearl Tallent, Emden, Mo. 
or ge Broughten, Emden, Mo. 
dw. Wies, 2341 So. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mary K. Lehmann, Rising Sun, Ohio. 
Gerhard Jackson, Phenix City, Alabama. 
Mary Nickel, 210 Broad St., Souderton, Pa. 
Pauline Rice, 121 Chestnut St., Souderton, Pa. 
Esther Wise, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Grace Richter, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Merrill B. Martin, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Mildred Embury, 217 Watts St., Jackson, Mich. 
Katherine Kapff, 2612 E. Michigan Ave., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
Lila Standish, 2316 Clinton Rd., Jackson, Mich. 
— a. 2508 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 
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One Minute Longer 
(Concluded from page 26) 

All of which only confirmed the pan- 
icky crowd in the belief that they were 
threatened by a mad dog. A shower of 
stones hurtled about Wolf as he came 
back a third time to lure these dull hu- 
mans into following him. 

One pointed rock smote the collie’s 
shoulder, glancing, cutting it to the bone. 
A shot from the policeman’s revolver 
fanned the fur of his ruff as it whizzed 
past. 

Knowing that he faced death, he never- 
theless stood his ground, not troubling to 
dodge the fypillade of stones, but con- 
tinuing to run lakeward and then trot 
back whining with excitement. 

A second pistol-shot flew wide. A third 
grazed the dog’s hip. From all directions 
people were running toward the station. 
A man darted into a house next door, 
and emerged, carrying a shotgun. This 
he steadied on a veranda-rail not forty 
feet away from the leaping dog and made 
ready to fire. 

It was then the train from New York 
came in, and momentarily the sport of 
“mad-dog” killing was abandoned, while 
the crowd scattered to each side of the 
track. 

From a front car of the train the Mis- 
tress and the Master emerged into 4a 
bedlam of noise and confusion. 

“Best hide in the station, Ma’am!” 
shouted the telegraph operator, at sight 
of the Mistress, “There is a mad dog loose 
out here! He’s chasing folks around, 
and—” 

“Mad dog!” repeated the Mistress in 
high contempt. “If you knew anything 
about dogs, you’d know mad ones never 
‘chase folks around’ any more than ty- 
phoid patients do. Then—” 

A flash of tawny light beneath the sta- 
tion lamp, a scurrying of frightened idlers, 
a final wasted shot from the policeman’s 
pistol, as Wolf dived headlong through 
the frightened crowd toward the voice he 
heard and recognized. 

Up to the Mistress and the Master 
galloped Wolf. He was bleeding, his eyes 
were blood-shot, his fur was rumpled. He 
seized the astounded Master’s gloved hand 
lightly between his teeth and sought to 
pull him across the tracks and toward 
the lake. 

The Master knew dogs, especially he 
knew Welf, and without a word he suf- 
fered himself to be led. The Mistress and 
one or two inquisitive men fotlowed. 

Presently, Wolf loosed his hold on the 
Master’s hand and ran on ahead, darting 
back every few moments to make certain 
he was followed. 

“Heroism-—consists—in—hanging—on— 
one—minute—longer,” the Boy was whis- 
pering deliriously to himself for the hun- 
dredth time as Wolf pattered up to him 
in triumph across the ice, with the human 
rescuers a scant ten yards behind! 


~ Reprinted from St. Nicholas, copyrighted 1919 
by Albert Payson Terhune. i 





Katherine Sane 2922 E. Michigan Ave., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Webb Garrison, 735 Odum Street, Covington, Ga. 

Rosella Barnett, 225 Third Ave., North, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Charlotte Lee Babcock, 220 Sixth Avenue, North. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. : 
Evelyn Morgan, 723 Broadway, Bedford, Ohio. 
Annette Krumsick, 521 St. Louis St., Edwards- 

ville, Illinois. 
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She: Have you put the cat out, darling? 

Darling (sleepily): Naw, I didn’t even 
know it was on fire!—Cornell Widow. 

° 

A hill-billy edged up to the ticket win- 
dow of a little jerkwater railroad station. 

“Mister,” he said, “I aim to go to 
New York to fiddle in Zeb Stewart’s 
Kentueky band. Can you fix me up for 
to get there?” 

“Certainly,” replied the agent, “the 
Special goes through here in about five 
minutes and I can flag her for you—but 
what about your trunk?” 

“Trunk?” asked the puzzled moun- 
taineer, “what’s a trunk for?” 

“To put your clothes in,” replied the 
agent. 

“What!” cried the scandalized hill-billy, 
“an? me go nekked!”—Judge. 

° 

If we go to a grocery store to buy 
canned foods, this is handed us across 
the counter: Sunset Peaches, Morning 
Glow Pickles, Eventide Asparagus, Star- 
light Herring, Silver Moon Onions, Jupi- 
ter Pineapples, and Pink Lily Sauerkraut. 
In short, we buy our canned goods on the 
strength of a label whose inscription runs 
the gamut of seasons, colors and con- 
stellations. If we buy Pink Star this or 
Blue Moon that, it naturally follows that 
we are buying the best there is... 

Let us suppose that a manufacturer 
wishes to buy steel, and is sent the follow- 
ing circular in answer to his specifica- 
tions: “Buy our Twinkle Toe Steel! The 
steel which won the pink ribbon at the 
hairdressers’ convention. It sparkles like 
a mountain lake, glistens like a snow- 
crystal, and shines like the evening star. 
It is ideally suited for use in bridges, 
safety pins, automobile bodies, shoe nails 
and bedsteads. It may also be used in 
book covers, tie pins and lace curtains. 
Look for the lavender label!” 

Could you suppose the manufacturer’s 
reply? You would have to because it 
couldn’t be printed. (Jene Saisquoi in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 29, 1934.) 

e 
Boner 

This week’s classroom boner prize goes 
to Clayton Tooley, Archibold, Ohio: 

Teacher: “Tomorrow we'll take up mis- 
cellaneous work, ~By the way, what is 
miscellaneous?” 

Pupil: “Miscellaneous is the ruler of 
Italy.” 


e 
Standards For Consumers 
(Concluded from page 14) 

scribe the goods must not only be de- 
cided upon, but goods must be tested, 
inspected or compared with these stand- 
ards. This necessitates the services of 
expert technicians, inspectors, or graders 
who certify goods as conforming to cer- 
tain standards. When the goods come to 
the market they: must be labeled with this 
information so consumer-buyers can read- 
ily find it. This information can also be 
passed on to us in advertising and by 
sales persons. 

Producers haven’t yet found it desir- 
able to provide this information. They 
claim that it is impractical, that it costs 
too much, and that consumers do not 
want this information. It is true that a 
great deal of research would need to be 


50 PRIZES 


FOR FIVE EASY PICTURE TITLES 


THIS IS PICTURE 
NUMBER 3 


This is a fascinating title game, with 50 
valuable prizes to reward the winners. 
See rules at right and directions below, 
taking special note of example Picture A. 
Next, print in your titles and save until 
you have your five best titles to the seven 


FILL IN 


Contest is open te 
every American high 
school student. 


Titles submitted 
must be original. 


Contestants may 

get suggestions from 

their families, but not 
from outside sources. 


To qualify for a prize, 
each contestant must 





pictures we shall publish. 
them to Picture Title Contest 
Scholastic, 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., mailing 
later than midnight, March 25. 


Prizes will be awarded for your originality 
and insight into what the picture means 


to you in terms of Scholastic’s value 
classroom magazine. 
will be published in our May 4 issue. 


PRIZES: First Prize: 
writer; 5 Second Prizes: 
cases— (useful 
lunches, books, papers, 
Brownie Cameras; 39 Fourth 
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genuine leather 
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mame and address printed 
at bottom. 
as a No one employed on 
the Scholastic staff, or 
their families, may enter 
the contest. 


All titles must be 
mailed and bear post- 
mark dated not later 
than midnight, March 
25th. 
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done before we could have standards for 
all the goods consumers buy, but there 
are many goods for which it would be 
practical at the present time. For in- 
stance, producers could pass on to con- 
sumers the information they use in their 
buying. 

Producers use grades in buying canned 
goods, and standards practical for con- 
sumers’ use have been developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Thus it would seem possible for canned 
foods to be labeled according to grades. 
Although the producers agreed to do so 
when their code under the NRA was 
originally accepted, they are cbjecting 
strenuously now that the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board is insisting that they do 
so. It is encouraging: that the Atlantic 
and Pacific chain store organization has 
voluntarily assumed this responsibility. 

The objection that cost of inspecting 


and grading makes prices prohibitive 
does not seem valid. The cost of grading 
meat amounts to less than five cents per 
carcass, and canned goods are graded by 
government inspectors for a small charge 
—approximately $5.00 for 1000 cases or 
$.0002 per can. 

Producers will not be willing to de- 
scribe their goods according to standards 
until consumers convince them that they 
want information about qualities, that 
they want goods described in terms of 
standards. In order to convince them, 
we must each of us insist upon such in- 
formation every time we buy anything, 
whether food, a pair of hose, a jar of 
cold cream, or a necktie. We must read 
the label and if the information we want 
is not there we must ask for it repeat- 
edly. We must, as the economists say, 
create an effective consumer demand for 
standards -to describe qualities of goods. 





Citrus Fruits 


A ORE than 700 years before the 
Christian era the Olympic games 
were celebrated on a certain day 
corresponding to the llth of July, and 
lasting five days, for which the competi- 
tors prepared themselves by training in 
the gymnasium for ten months. Of the 
diet used in this training but little is 
known.” 


Many important discoveries have 
been made in the century since 
Dr. Albert J. Bellows spoke these 
words in 1838, but none of them 
more fundamental to health and 
vigor than those relating to vita- 
mins and other protective food 
elements. 


\» RANGES and lemons have long 
, been important constituents of the 
athlete’s training diet, even before their 
high content in the protective and vital 
factors—vitamins A, B, C and calcium— 
were fully appreciated, and the specific 
functions of these elements in the build- 
ing up of vigor, endurance and health 
were understood. 


r “ITRUS fruits belong on the training 

table to build resistance against 
fatigue, the bugaboo of every athletic 
contestant. 





